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FOREWORD 


This little book is not written for scholars or re¬ 
search students, but for those of the great throng 
of visitors, and for those who listen in to the 
Abbey Evensong broadcast on Thursdays, who 
wish to remember something of the famous 
beauty and the historical interest of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter in Westminster. 
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WHAT TO REMEMBER ABOUT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

CHAPTER I 

SOME FACTS AND SOME LEGENDS 

The Abbey of Westminster has always been a 
centre of English history. 

Westminster itself was once the wild marshy 
island of Thorney, “ the Isle of Brambles,” less 
than forty acres in extent, in the Thames. During 
their occupation of Britain, a.d. 47 to 407, the 
Romans used this island as a military station to 
protect the important ford across the river close to 
where Westminster Bridge now stands. To this 
point laden ships from European ports could sail 
up the river, for their merchandise to be unloaded 
and distributed all over Britain along the famous 
Roman roads built to converge upon the ford. 
On their return journey, the ships were laden 
chiefly with slaves, skins, tin, pearls, and some¬ 
times corn. It is easy, then, to imagine what 
busy times there were in those long ago days on 
Thorney Island. 

Two miles below the ford the Romans built a 
strongly fortified city on a low hill on the river 
bank, calling it Londinium. That hill, now 
known as Cornhill, is thus the origin of London. 
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8 WHAT TO REMEMBER ABOUT 

The Romans brought Christianity to England. 
During the Roman occupation there was probably 
a small Christian Church on Thorney Isle. There 
can be seen today in the Chapter House of the 
Abbey a Roman coffin with a Saxon lid on which 
a cross is carved. On it is a Latin inscription 
which reads: “ To the memory of their father 
Valerius Amandinus, this was made by Valerius 
Superventor and Marcellus.” This coffin was 
found near the north end of the Nave during 
excavations in 1866. More recently a portion of 
a Roman wall and of a floor was found under the 
Nave; also a quantity of Roman tiles at a con¬ 
siderable depth under the floor of the Sanctuary; 
therefore, without doubt, there must have been an 
important building on the site of the present 
Abbey. Practically all the work of the Romans 
was destroyed by the end of the sixth century, 
when the Saxons had conquered Britain. 

To Sebert, a King of the East Saxons, tradition 
ascribes the honour of founding, early in the 
seventh century, an Abbey Church with its 
Monastery on the same site as that on which the 
Abbey stands today. Sebert, and his powerful 
uncle, Ethelbert, King of Kent, were, according to 
the old historian, the venerable Bede, 1 converted 
to Christianity by St. Augustine and his monks. 
King Sebert died in 616 ; his tomb is at the back 
of the Sedilia, by the High Altar in the Abbey. 

There are four separate and very ancient 
accounts giving the legendary story of the con¬ 
secration of the seventh-century Abbey on Thorney 
Isle. The fullest of these, taken from a chronicle 
1 Bede was born in 673, and died in 735. 
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called “ Liber Regius,” written about 1376, 
states: 

“ On a stormy night in 616, a fisherman called Edric 
was casting his nets into the river Thames by the 
banks of Thorney Isle. Suddenly he heard a voice 
calling him across the other side at Lambeth. In spite 
of the storm, Edric left the nets and rowed his boat 
back with great difficulty to see who was calling. He 
found an old man, who wanted to be ferried across to 
Thorney Isle. Edric took him in his boat, and after 
much trouble, for the storm was raging, he landed the 
stranger on the other side. The old man said, 4 Watch 
well this night, Edric,’ and then left, making his way 
to the new Church on Thorney. This Church King 
Sebert had just built, and it was to be consecrated the 
next day with great pomp and ceremony by Mellitus, 
Bishop of London. Edric stayed in his boat, but 
obeyed the stranger, and watched. . . . Soon he was 
gazing at the wonderful lights that were all over the 
new Church. And as Edric grew more and more 
astonished, he heard the most beautiful singing, and 
looking up, he saw Angels descending and ascending 
on a ladder from Heaven to earth, each one holding a 
lighted taper and swinging censers of sweet incense. 
The fisherman grew more and more bewildered, and 
caught no more fish that night. At last the stranger 
went back to Edric and said, 4 Give me to eat,’ but 
Edric had to explain why he had caught nothing. 
* Cast in thy nets,’ said the old man, 4 for the Fisherman 
of Galilee hath blessed thee. I am Peter, Keeper of 
the Keys of Heaven. When Mellitus arrives to¬ 
morrow, tell him what you have seen, and show him 
the token that I, St. Peter, have anticipated the Bishop 
of London. For yourself, go out into the river; you 
will catch a plentiful supply of fish, whereof the larger 
part shall be salmon. This have I granted on two 
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conditions : first, that you never fish on Sundays, and 
secondly, that you pay a tithe of them to the Abbey 
of Westminster.’ 

“ The next day King Sebert and Bishop Mellitus 
arrived at the new Minster Church, at the head of a 
long procession of Priests and Singing-boys, to conse¬ 
crate the Church with all pomp and reverence. Edric 
met them at the Porch, holding a large salmon in his 
hand, which he gave to the Bishop. Then he told 
him of all the wonderful things he had seen and heard 
the night before, and also gave him St. Peter’s won¬ 
derful message. Then Edric took them into the 
Church and showed them the marks of consecration. 
The Bishop, who recognises the signs, believes all his 
words. The Church he sees sprinkled, and marked 
with twelve crosses within and without; the walls are 
moistened and sprinkled with holy water, the Greek 
alphabet on the pavement written distinctly twice, 
and the marks of oil, and, chief of the miracles, the 
remains of the candles. 

“ Such proof was enough for the good Bishop, and 
after holding a Service of Thanksgiving for so wonder¬ 
ful a Consecration, he left, saying the Dedication had 
been performed sufficiently, better, and in a more 
saintly fashion than he could have done.” 

There are always some grains of truth in these 
stories, and the following are facts: 

1. In the first years of the seventh century 
Mellitus was Bishop of London. 

2. At the end of that century there was a Saxon 
Monastery, dedicated to St. Peter, on Thorney 
Isle. 

3. In the Chapter House there is a charter, 
dated 785, said to have been given by King Offa 
of Mercia who after having repaired the Church 
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of St. Peter and his Monastery on Thornea, granted 
property in Hertfordshire to the Abbot Orbriht. 
The Abbot in return gave the King an armlet of 
gold. In this charter we find the first mention of 
“ the West-Minster,” by which name Thorney Isle 
became known, owing to its always famous Minster, 
which had to be distinguished from “the East- 
Minster”— i.e. f St. Paul’s Cathedral in the City of 
London. 

4. The fifteenth-century historian, John Flete, 
a Monk of Westminster, quotes from an old 
chronicle, written in Anglo-Saxon : “ The place 
( i.e ., the Abbey of Westminster) which in 
ancient days received its consecration from 
Blessed Peter the Apostle with the ministry 
of Angels.” Flete also tells us how the West¬ 
minster Monks went to law with the Vicar of 
Rotherhithe because he did not give them the 
tenth part of the salmon he caught in the Thames. 
The Monks said it was their due, St. Peter having 
granted it to them when he consecrated the 
Abbey. They won their case! Until nearly the 
end of the fourteenth century, on the Feast of St. 
Peter, June 29, a Thames fisherman was sent to 
the Abbey with a large salmon, which he laid on 
the High Altar with great ceremony. Afterwards 
he dined in the refectory. 

5. There is another charter in the Chapter 
House, known as that of King Edgar, dated 951; 
it gives permission toDunstan, Bishop of London, 
to restore the Abbey of the West-Minster which 
the Danes had destroyed. 

Bishop Dunstan had been brought up in the 
secluded Monastery of Glastonbury, and it is well 
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known that he laboured for the revival of the great 
Order of St. Benedict. Therefore it was very 
natural that he should restore the Benedictine 
Church on Thorney Isle, that he should receive 
for its Monastery twelve Monks from his old 
“ House” at Glastonbury, and that he appointed 
one of them, Wulsinus, to the Abbacy of St'. Peter 
at Thorney. 

6. On the floor of the Chapter House are three 
long rows of glazed tiles, each one bearing the 
picture of a salmon; these tiles were made in 
Chertsey, and were laid in 1255. 

Then again, during the reign of Ethelred the 
Redeless, 1 the Danes for the last time ravaged 
England, and for some years they ruled the 
country. Their first king was Sweyn, and he was 
succeeded by his son Canute, who made an excel¬ 
lent ruler, restoring order and peace throughout 
the kingdom. Canute married as his second wife, 
Emma, the widow of Ethelred the Redeless; he 
probably built a so-called palace for Queen Emma 
and himself, in order “ to be near the Monks of the 
West-Minster,” on the site of the present West¬ 
minster Hall Certainly the Monks found a real 
friend in Canute, and one of them, Wulnoth, 
became the adviser and great favourite of the 
King, who appointed him Abbot of the West- 
Minster. After Canute died, the Queen’s step¬ 
sons, Harold and Hardicanute, quarrelled to such 
an extent as to which should rule, that fierce wars 
raged again in England. In 1040 Harold died and 

1 “Rede” is an Anglo-Saxon word = “counsel." “Un- 
redy,” or “ Redeless,” meant “ ill-advised ” or not “ well- 
counselled.” 
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HENRY III. WITH SOME OF THE BARONS WHO HELPED TO BUILD 
THE ABBEY. 

Amony those shown in (hi- picture are the E.irl ol Norfolk (Earl Marshal ol England) 
Simon dc Montlort, and Richard do Clare. 

(See p. l ?2, ' Wliat to See at Westminster Abbey. ) 
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was buried in the Abbey Church, but his brother 
had the body taken up and thrown into the 
Thames. Two years later Hardicanute himself 
died. Then, according to the old historian , 1 “All 
folk chose Edward King.” 

1 History of West minuter Abbey, by Sulcard, a Westminster 
Monk. 
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CHAPTER II 

SOME BUILDERS AND SOME RESTORERS 
1030. 1245-1272. 1376-1403. 1503-1519. 1722. 

King Edward the Confessor. 1 —The oldest 
parts of the Abbey and its monastic buildings, 
which we can actually see today, are: 

The Chapel of the Pyx, with its Norman stone 
Altar. 

The Undercroft. 

Parts of windows, walls, and arches in the 
Cloisters. 

Inside the Abbey there are the bases of three 
clusters of Norman pillars, but they are hidden 
under the floor in front of the pillars which are on 
either side of the High Altar. Just in the same 
way, beneath St. Edward’s Chapel, there lies the 
curve of the Norman apse. All these Norman 
fragments remind us of their remarkable builder, 
King Edward the Confessor, who for over eight 
hundred years has been looked upon as “The 
Saint of Westminster.” 

Edward was the second son of King Ethelred 
the Redeless (died 1016) and of Emma, the sister 
of Richard the Good of Normandy. A year after 
Ethelred’s death Queen Emma married King 
Canute, and this was the reason why Edward, 
when quite a child, was sent to his mother’s rela- 

1 “ Confessor ” means a martyr, that is a witness, who 
did not shed his blood—a martyr in will but not in deed. 
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tions in Normandy. There he was brought up 
under the influence of the then new Benedictine 
schools of Fdcamp and of Bee. Consequently 
Edward was much more Norman than English, 
and he spoke French fluently; he was well known 
for his learning and for his piety. Edward married 
Editha, the beautiful daughter of Godwin, at that 
time the most powerful Earl in England, and it 
was due to his influence that Edward was recalled 
from Normandy to reign over England. On Easter 
Day, 1043, twenty-seven years after his father's 
death, Edward was crowned King of England at 
Winchester. 

When King Edward was settled in his English 
kingdom, he remembered a solemn vow that he 
had made when in Normandy. A Norman writer 
gives it to us in this quaint form: 

“ Sir Saint Peter, under whose aid I put myself 
and my property, be to me a shield and protection 
against the tyrant Danish plans: be to me my 
lord and friend against all my enemies. To thy 
service I entirely give myself up, and well I vow 
to you and promise you, when I shall be of strength 
and age, to Rome I will make my pilgrimage, where 
you and Saint Paul suffered martyrdom.” 

The King was anxious to fulfil this vow and to 
make the long and tedious pilgrimage to Rome. 
But the English people wished their new King to 
stay with them, as his absence might incur another 
invasion of the Danes. Therefore, to please his 
subjects, the King sent an ambassador to the Pope 
at Rome, asking how he could be freed from this 
solemn vow, which it seemed impossible to keep 
without causing harm to his kingdom. The Pope 
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replied, saying that Edward was freed from his 
vow on the condition that he should found or 
restore a Monastery, which should be dedicated 
to St. Peter. The King was wondering where he 
could build or restore a monastery, when a “ timely 
message,” so the old story tells, was brought by a 
holy hermit, called Wulsinus, from Worcestershire, 
who told the King of a wonderful vision in which 
St. Peter had come to him. It is said that 
Wulsinus wrote down the message which St. Peter 
brought to him in this vision. The old historian, 
Sulcard, gives it in these words: 

“ I have a place in the West of London, which I 
myself chose, and which I love. This formerly I con¬ 
secrated with my own hands, honoured with my 
presence, and made illustrious by Divine miracles. 
The name of the place is Thorney, which once, for 
the sins of this people, being given to the fury of the 
barbarians, from being rich is become poor; from 
being stately, low; and from honour is become con¬ 
temptible. This let the king, by my command, repair 
and make it a house of monks, adorn it with stately 
towers, and endow it with large revenues. That shall 
be no less than the House of God and the Gates of 
Heaven.” 

There were other good reasons for King Edward 
to choose the Monastery at Thorney as the one to 
restore. His palace, which his stepfather, King 
Canute, had built, stood close by. Moreover, 
Edwine, the Abbot, was his great friend and 
adviser. 

It is, therefore, quite discernible why Edward 
chose that little ruined Monastery on Thorney 
Island, with its historic Church of St. Peter, to 
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fulfil the Pope’s conditions, and it is evident that 
when planning his church the King consulted his 
old friend Abbot Robert, who was then building 
the famous Benedictine Abbey of Jumieges, near 
Rouen. Professor Lethaby considers that there is 
no doubt the two Abbeys were closely alike in size 
and in design. The building of this, the first 
Norman and the first cruciform church in England, 
was commenced in 1050, and in fifteen years was 
sufficiently completed for the church to be duly 
consecrated by Stigand, the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. This took place on the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents, December 28, 1065. But alas! the 
royal Founder could not be present, for he lay 
dying in the palace close by. He sent his Queen, 
or as the Saxons called her, the Lady Editha, to 
take his place. As the wind carried the sound of 
the chanting to the King’s palace, Edward, as he 
heard it, murmured, “ The work stands finished.” 
Within a week the King died, and was buried 
before the High Altar of his beautiful Norman 
Abbey Church, amidst the great grief of his people. 

The following description from an old Norman 
history helps us to imagine the grandeur of that 
Abbey of St. Peter at Thorney in 1066: 

“ Now he laid the foundations of the Church 
With large square blocks of grey stone : 

Its foundations are deep ; 

The front towards the East, he makes round, 

The stones are very strong and hard. 

In the centre rises a tower, 

And two at the Western front, 

And fine and large are the bells he hangs there. 

The pillars and mouldings 

Are rich without and within. 

At the bases and the capitals 


2 
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The work rises grand and royal. 

Sculptured are the stones, 

And storied the windows. 

All arc made with the skill 
Of good and loyal workmanship. 

And when he had finished the work, 

He covers the Church with lead. 

He makes them a Cloister, with a Chapter House in front, 
Towards the East, vaulted and round, 

Where his ordained ministers 
May hold their secret Chapter, 

Frater and Dorter, 

And the offices round about.” 

The monastic buildings were not finished until 
a later date. In the old Rolls we read how King 
Edward left most generous presents in land and 
money, besides jewels for the sacred vessels, to the 
Abbot, for the upkeep of the Abbey, and also for 
finishing the Cloisters, the Dormitories, the In¬ 
firmary, and the Refectory—that is, the dining-hall. 

In those days, when there were no schools and 
few churches, the Benedictine Houses supplied 
clergy and schools, and were the centres of 
Christian civilisation. It is evident that King 
Edward saw the pressing need for a much larger 
Monastic House at Westminster, and consequently 
planned a monastery on a far larger scale, to 
provide for at least eighty Monks. One must here 
remember that the City of London was a great 
centre of commerce, and consequently was increas¬ 
ing in population, and had need of a good school. 

There are two reasons for our Abbey of West¬ 
minster being the central Shrine of the British 
Empire, and both have their origin with King 
Edward the Confessor: 

Edward the Confessor ordered by charter, so it 
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is said, that in future the Kings and Queens of 
England should be crowned in the Abbey of St. 
Peter; this order has always been obeyed. 

In December, 1065, he summoned the “ Witan- 
agemot ” (as the Parliament was named in those 
days) to meet at the Royal Palace of Westminster 
on the site of our present Houses of Parliament, 
thus making a precedent, which has continued for 
over eight hundred years, maintaining a great 
link between the Church and the State. From 
1282 until 1547 the Chapter House of the Abbey 
was used for the meetings of Parliament. Since 
that time the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons have met at Westminster. 

To Edward the Confessor, St. Edward as we 
call him today, our Empire certainly owes a real 
debt of gratitude. The Abbey and its Monastery, 
which in his deep devotion to the Faith he built 
and endowed “ to the Glory of God and of St. 
Peter,” have ever since been a glorious witness to 
Christianity and a wonderful centre of our Empire. 
Within her walls, and at her Altars, thousands 
and thousands of men and women have received 
strength and inspiration to go forward and be wit¬ 
nesses for Jesus Christ. As the late Dean (Bishop 
Ryle) said: “ Westminster Abbey is the central 
and most sacred Shrine in the British Empire.” 

Henry II.—In 1163, Laurentius, the Abbot of 
Westminster, obtained the permission of Pope 
Alexander II. to have Edward the Confessor canon¬ 
ised, or sainted, which caused much satisfaction 
to the English people. King Henry II. and the 
Abbot felt that the lowly stone tomb of the Con¬ 
fessor was not fitted for a saint, and the King 
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therefore had a costly Shrine made to receive the 
precious body, or relic, of the Royal Founder. 
This first Translation of St. Edward took place 
with great solemnity on October 13, 1163, in the 
presence of Abbot Laurentius and the famous 
Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Henry III.—We come now to another “ Royal 
Builder,” Henry III., to whom we owe most of the 
Abbey which we see today. 

William Humez, a Norman monk, was made 
Abbot of Westminster in 1214. It was then the 
fashion for all great Churches to have a special 
Chapel behind the High Altar, dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary; these Chapels are called 
“ Lady Chapels.” Having collected the necessary 
money, Abbot Humez beggedthe thirteen-year-old 
King, Henry III., to lay the foundation-stone of 
the Lady Chapel of the Abbey on the eve of his 
coronation, Whit-Sunday, 1220. The request was 
readily granted, because Henry had always loved 
to listen to the thrilling and delightful stories about 
his predecessor, King Edward the Confessor. The 
memory of the Saxon King was kept fresh by all 
those stories, and his Shrine was said to be the 
scene of many miracles. 

Probably at his coronation the young and 
enthusiastic third Henry thought he would like to 
replace this Shrine by one still more magnificent 
than that which his grandfather, Henry II., had 
given. 

Certainly about twenty-three years later Henry 
III. had the most elaborate plans made to rebuild 
the Confessor’s Church, because he thought that 
the severe Norman style, though grand, was not 
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beautiful enough for the Shrine of his hero. 
Throughout the year 1242 Henry was at war in 
France. It was only natural to suppose, since he 
was determined the Abbey of Westminster should 
be the “ most lovely and lovable thing in Christen¬ 
dom,” that he not only visited the famous new 
Cathedrals of Rheims, Beauvais and Amiens, but 
studied the new style of that glorious French 
architecture. 

Look at our Abbey today; you will then feel 
thankful that Henry III. had such an ideal, and 
that he was able to carry it out, though not with¬ 
out many desperate efforts. We can also imagine 
that he brought back from France many skilled 
workmen ; we know that all the mosaic work was 
carried out by Italians. 

About the year 1243 the east end of the Con¬ 
fessor’s Church was pulled down, but with great 
difficulty, for “the stones were very strong and 
hard!” Until the present Choir was finished the 
monks used the new Lady Chapel for all their 
daily services. 

Little by little the solid Norman work was 
replaced by the loftier and lighter pointed arches. 
Look at the circular shape of the wonderful Choir, 
with the graceful arches of the Ambulatory and its 
radiating Chapels. Notice the absence of the 
usual large east window; gaze upwards, and realise 
that you are looking at almost the loftiest 1 church 
in England, and that there is not another Choir in 
our country like this French one. 

In the Abbey Fabric Rolls there are long 

1 York Minster and Liverpool Cathedral are just a little 
higher. 
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reports which prove with what great activity the 
work of building went forward between the years 
1245 and 1256. They tell of the workmen, and of 
the cost of building material, etc., how the ground 
all about the Church was heaped with great blocks 
of Purbeck marble, of stone from Reigate and from 
Caen, and how there were huge piles of oak trees, 
and quantities of “ carrates ” of lead. We also 
learn from these remarkable documents how all the 
most skilled builders, carvers, masons, etc., were 
gathered together under the direction of Master 
Henry de Reyns, mason. The nationality of this 
great architect— i.e., mason—remains one of the 
problems connected with the Abbey : without doubt 
he knew the French architecture thoroughly, and 
as Professor Lethaby says, “ had some interesting 
conferences with the Master Mason at Amiens, who 
doubtless explained how ‘ he would do it ’ by little 
rough sketches.” Professor Lethaby considers 
Amiens Cathedral the prototype of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Fabric Roll of 1253 shows that at that time 
a great effort was made to finish the Church: 
seventy-eight white stone-cutters were employed, 
and forty-nine marblers; thirty-two carpenters 
and fourteen glaziers. Many plumbers and paint¬ 
ers were engaged, and parts of the work were 
being done by task or special agreement. Sad to 
say, that in the midst of all this effort, there was 
a strike ! 

Master Henry was succeeded in 1254-5 by 
Master John of Gloucester. 

The Abbey was indeed the gift of the nation, 
costing over £50,000, which was a tremendous sum 
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in those days. Alas! it was not given willingly, 
for Henry III. laid heavy taxes on the people; he 
also made the Jews, whom he hated, give large 
sums of money. 

Henry III. lived to see his cherished wish almost 
completed. When he died, in 1272, the Apse, 
St. Edward’s Chapel with the sumptuous Shrine, 1 
the Transepts, the five Bays west of them, which 
were built up to the Norman Nave, and the beau¬ 
tiful Chapter House were all finished. It is easy 
to distinguish the thirteenth-century work today, 
with its richness of carvings in the spandrils, arches, 
etc., and by the single bronze rings round the 
pillars. All through the later work there is an 
absence of carving, and the pillars, besides being 
at a different level, have three stone rings. 

Cardinal Langham. — The next important 
“ Builder” was a capable Abbot, Simon Langham. 
He loved the Abbey, and his great longing was to 
finish the work of Henry III. Money was scarce, 
and the Monastery needed to be rebuilt after a dis¬ 
astrous fire which had despoiled it in 1298. Great 
economy during thirteen years enabled Abbot 
Langham to place the monastic finances on a 
sound basis. He was then appointed Bishop of 
Ely; again within four years another, higher office 
was offered him, which he accepted, and was con¬ 
secrated Archbishop of Canterbury in the Abbey 
of Westminster. Two years later, in 1368, Arch¬ 
bishop Langham resigned the see of Canterbury, 

1 For an account of the sumptuous Shrine which 
Henry III. gave for the relics of St. Edward, and of the 
Chapel dedicated to him, cf. What to See at Westminster 
Abbey . 
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for the Pope had raised him to the dignity of a 
Cardinal, which entailed his residing at the Papal 
Court in Avignon during the last six years of his 
life. But from the time he left the Abbey Lang- 
ham sent £200 every year to the Abbot Litlyngton 
for the rebuilding of the Nave, besides giving other 
generous donations. 

The Norman Nave was slowly being pulled 
down ; in fact, so massive were its walls that it 
took nearly twelve years to demolish it. 

At last, on March 3, 1376, the first stone was 
laid of the new Nave, which is the same one that 
we see today, thanks to Cardinal Langham, the 
only Cardinal that the Monastery of Westminster 
ever produced. When he died in July, 1376, he 
left £8,000 to the Nave building fund. He was 
therefore truly “ the Cardinal Builder of the Nave,” 
though we must not forget that Richard II., 
Henry V., and Edward IV. were all generous 
benefactors. 

Owing to various disturbances in and out of 
the Monastery, the Nave was not completed until 
1528, when the two towers were still lacking. We 
must be thankful, however, that the various 
Abbots, each in their turn of office during those 
one hundred and fifty-six years, faithfully kept 
to the original design, thus making the Abbey 
glorious in its complete style of thirteenth-century 
architecture. 

Henry VII.—Before the Nave was finished, 
King Henry VII. was building, entirely at his 
own cost, another Lady Chapel, in the place of 
the one which Abbot Humez built. The work was 
entrusted to the newly appointed Abbot, John Islip. 
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On January 24, 1503, Abbot Islip laid the foun¬ 
dation-stone of that Chapel “ in honour of our 
Blessed Lady,” which the King so desired to be 
“ a marvel of beauty,” and which today is looked 
upon as “ the most wonderful work of masonry 
ever put together by the hand of man . . . for 
marvellous is the effect of the great pendants rest¬ 
ing, or seeming to rest, on the unsubstantial air.” 1 

This Chapel of King Henry VII. only took six 
years to build, but the decorations were not 
completed until 1519. 

Here are a few extracts (in modern spelling) 
from the will of Henry VII., which prove how 
deep was his interest in his Chapel. 

“ Begun March 1st, 1509, at Richmond. 

“ Finished on the 10th of April, at Canterbury. 

“ In the Name of the Merciful Trinity. . . . 

“ We, Henry, . . . make this our last will and testa¬ 
ment in the manner and form hereafter ensuing. . . . 
And forasmuch as we have received our solemn coro¬ 
nation, and holy ‘ Inunccion ’ within our Monastery of 
Westminster, and that within the same, and among the 
same Monastery, is the common sepulchre of the kings 
of this realm; and especially because that within the 
same, and among the same kings, resteth the holy 
body and relics of the glorious King and Confessor, 
Saint Edward, and divers other of our noble progeni¬ 
tors and blood, and especially the body of our great 
Dame * Kateryne/ wife to Henry V., and daughter to 
King Charles of France; and that we, by the grace of 
God, propose right shortly to translate into the same 
the body and relics of our Uncle of blessed memory, 
King Henry VI., for these and other divers causes and 

1 Cf. The Nave of Westminster Abbey , by the Rev. R. B. 
Rackham. 1909. 
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considerations . . . that our bodies be buried within 
the same Monastery, that is to say, in the Chapel 
where our said great Dame lies buried; the which 
Chapel we have begun to build of new, in the honour 
of our Blessed Lady. . . . And we will that our tomb 
be in the midst of the same Chapel, before the High 
Altar. And if our said Chapel and tomb, and our said 
Wife’s images, grating, and enclosure, be not fully 
accomplished and perfectly finished according to the 
promises made by us in our lifetime, we then will that 
not only the same Chapel, tomb, images, grating, 
enclosure, and every of them, and all other things to 
them belonging, with all speed and as soon after our 
decease as goodly may be done, be by our executors 
wholly and perfectly finished on our behalf. . . . Also 
that the said Chapel be desked (seats ?), and the win¬ 
dows of our said Chapel be glazed, and with stores, 
images, arms, badges, and ‘ cognoisants ’ as is by us 
readily devised, and in picture delivered to the Prior 
of Saint Bartholomew besides Smithfield, Master of 
the Works of our said Chapel; and that the walls, 
doors, windows, arches, and vaults, and images of the 
same our Chapel, within and without, be painted, gar¬ 
nished, and adorned with our arms, badges, ‘ cognoi¬ 
sants, ’ and other convenient painting, in as goodly and 
rich manner as such work requireth, and as to a 
King’s work appertained.” 

If you think of this “ testament ” when you are 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel you will notice how all 
the detailed instructions have been most faithfully 
carried out. 

As you walk up the flight of dark stone entrance- 
steps and pass through the magnificent bronze 
doors, stop for a moment to gaze on the amazing 
architecture which meets your eyes. It would 
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seem indeed as though the architect had intended 
to give stone the character of embroidery, and to 
enclose his walls within the meshes of lace-work. 
And who was the architect of all this wondrous 
effect ? No one really seems to know. In Pro¬ 
fessor Lethaby’s latest book, Westminster Abbey 
Re-examined , he says: “In 1506-07 the King's 
‘iii Mr Masons’ reported as to the cost of the 
tomb: 1 they were Robert Vertue, Robert Jenyns 
and John Lebons, and the first-named was prob¬ 
ably the chief master in charge of the work.” 

The ten badges which King Henry VII. “ readily 
devised,” which recur in every conceivable niche 
and corner in this Chapel, are really interesting 
and historical symbols, as I will show you. 

I. The Red Rose of Lancaster and the 
White Rose of York. —These represent the 
thirty years’ Wars of the Roses, 1455-1485. 

II. The Double Rose (*.*., the Tudor Rose). 
—This recalls that Henry VII.’s marriage united 
the two great Houses of York and Lancaster. 

III. The Portcullis. —This was the Beaufort 
badge from his mother, the Lady Margaret 
Beaufort. 

IV. The Root of Daisies. —The special badge 
of the Lady Margaret. 

V. The Fleur-de-lis. — This royal French 
badge Henry kept, hoping to regain power in 
France; it was also the badge of the “ Great 
Dame Kateryne,” his grandmother. 

VI. The Leopards of England. —The royal 
English badge. 

1 The chantry and tomb of Henry VII. and his Queen, 
Elizabeth of York. 
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VII. The Dragon of Cadwaladr. — The 
Welsh (Tudor) badge. 

VIII. The Greyhound. —The Nevill badge of 
Queen Elizabeth of York's ancestors. 

~ IX. The Initials H.R. surmounted by a 
Crown on a Bush. —This was Henry's special 
badge, to commemorate the incident on Bosworth 
field. 

X. The Falcon within an Open Fetter¬ 
lock. —The badge of Edward IV., the father of 
Queen Elizabeth of York. 

Wherever these ten badges can be placed, out¬ 
side and inside, at every turn and corner, they 
remind us that this wonderful Chapel was given 
and built by Henry VII., and yet the architect 
was so clever that he has never once let them 
seem out of place. 

King Henry VII. never enjoyed the rare beauty 
of this unique Chapel, which has always been 
called after him, for he died of consumption on 
April 22, 1509, just twelve days after making his 
will, in which he bequeathed £5,000, “in ready 
money by the hand,” for carrying on the building, 
besides leaving sufficient to finish the whole work. 

Though the Chapel is so beautiful even today, 
yet it is nothing compared to what it must have 
been during its first twenty years, 1519-39. 
Malcolm, a contemporary historian, gives us a 
picture of it: 

“ Then the windows were filled with painted glass, 
and the light which streamed through them was tinged 
with a warm glow of colours which brightened the 
brilliancy of the gold and silver utensils of the various 
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altars, and the embroidered vestments of the Priests, 
at the same time touching one pendant of the roof with 
purple, another with crimson, and a third with yellow. 
The burning tapers, waving with every current of the 
air, varied the strong shadows on the exquisite statues 
above them, and showed their features in every linea¬ 
ment. In the centre, stood the vast cross of gold, the 
statue of the Virgin, and the High Altar. Behind it, 
the polished brazen screen, and within, the tomb and 
Altar, glowing with the light of tapers.” 

In the little recess at the back of Henry’s 
Chantry, and also at the end of each aisle, altars 
were fitted up. 

Try to imagine it all as it was in 1549, when 
Henry VIII., the Founder’s son, ruthlessly robbed 
the Abbey of all its treasures, destroying its radiant 
beauty, for no other reason than that it was a 
monastic church, and that he had just made 
Parliament pass an Act for the suppression of all 
monasteries! Henry VIII. badly needed money: 
that was his method of obtaining it. 

For nearly three hundred years this Chapel was 
shamefully neglected. In 1803 it was described 
as “an almost shapeless mass of ruins,” but in 
1807 Dean Vincent obtained a Parliamentary grant 
of money and thus was able to restore it to some¬ 
thing like its original splendour. 

The Western Towers. —The last portions of 
the Abbey to be finished were the two Western 
Towers. These were built from the design of Sir 
Christopher Wren ; they were finished by 1740. 
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CHAPTER III 

SOME GREAT CORONATIONS 

The Coronation of Harold, 1066.—The year 
1066 is famous in the history of the Abbey as 
being the only one in which two coronations took 
place. England’s last Saxon king, Harold, was 
crowned directly after the funeral service of his 
brother-in-law, King Edward the Confessor. This 
was on the Feast of the Epiphany, January 6, 
1066. 

It was the first coronation in the new Norman 
church, and it must have been an extraordinary 
scene, for the Abbey was filled with people 
mourning the loss of their good king. They had 
been chanting the funeral psalms, when suddenly 
the choir broke forth into the triumphal Te 
Deum. Aldred, the Archbishop of York, stepped 
forward, asking for the consent that Harold should 
be made king, as was the custom before every 
coronation ; the great arches rang with the shouts 
of the people saying “ Yea! Yea!” Meanwhile, 
Harold lay prostrate in prayer before the High 
Altar. Then, facing the people, he solemnly swore 
the threefold oath: 

1. To preserve peace. 

2. To forbid wrong and robbery. 

3. To enforce justice and to maintain mercy. 

After this he was anointed with the holy oil and 

vested in the royal robes. Then he received, 
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whilst seated (probably on the Saxon Coronation 
Stone now at Kingston-on-Thames), the ring, the 
sword, the crown, which it seems that he placed 
upon his own head, the sceptre with the cross, 
the orb and the rod with the dove, known as 
St. Edwards staff. 

All these emblems of a Christian king, which 
today are called the “ Regalia/' have been used at 
every successive English coronation. 

The Coronation of William the Conqueror, 
1066.—The reign of Harold was very short. 
England was again invaded and, for the last time, 
conquered by the Normans. On Christmas Day, 
1066, the Norman Duke, William the Conqueror, 
was crowned King of England in the Norman 
Abbey of Westminster, standing before the High 
Altar upon the grave-stone of the Confessor whose 
heir he claimed to be. 

Again Aldred, the Archbishop of York, asked 
the people for their consent, but owing to so 
many Normans being present, the Bishop of 
Coutances had also to ask them in Norman French. 
The excited shouts of the huge congregation 
saying ‘‘Yea! Yea!” in Saxon and in French 
alarmed the Norman soldiers, who were on guard 
outside the Abbey, and they feared a Saxon rising. 
It is said that they set on fire the gates of the 
Abbey, and also the low thatched houses around. 
Certainly there was a scene of frenzy. The people 
fled from the Abbey, and only the King was left, 
surrounded by the clergy and the monks. The 
service continued, but ended at the actual crowning 
of the agitated monarch. The famous Saxon 
crown was not used, but the new one, full of 
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costly gems, which the Conqueror had ordered to 
be made for the occasion. Two years later King 
William asked the same Archbishop to crown his 
wife, Matilda, in the Abbey, but without any 
ceremony. Good Queen Matilda had the honour 
of being the first Queen to be crowned in the 
Norman Abbey. 

Within five years of Norman rule the English 
people settled down. Mr. J. R. Green, the 
historian, says: “ It is to the stern discipline of our 
foreign kings that we owe not merely English 
wealth and English freedom, but England herself. 
And of these foreign masters, the greatest was 
William of Normandy.” 

William I. tried all his life to follow the example 
of Edward the Confessor, whose Abbey Church he 
loved, and where he constantly attended the 
services “ most diligently and with the simplicity 
of a child.” 

The first detailed account we have of a corona¬ 
tion is in de Hovenden’s Chronicle, where he tells 
us how Richard Coeur de Lion was crowned on 
September 3, 1189: 

“From the door of the palace to the Abbey, the 
ground was covered with a woollen cloth, upon which 
the long procession of Ecclesiastics and Nobles walked 
to the ceremony with lighted tapers, censers, and bells 
ringing. When the Duke had come to the Altar in 
the presence of the Archbishops, Bishops, Clergy, and 
people, kneeling before the Altar with the holy Evan¬ 
gelists placed before and many relics of the saints; 
he swore that he would all the days of his life observe 
peace, honour, and reverence towards God, the Holy 
Church and its ordinances. He also swore that he 
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would abrogate bad laws and unjust customs, if any 
such had been introduced into his kingdom, and would 
enact good laws and observe the same without 
fraud and evil intent. 

“ After this, they took off all his clothes from the 
waist upwards, except his shirt and breeches, his 
shirt having been previously separated over the 
shoulders, after which they shod him with sandals 
embroidered with gold. Then Baldwin, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, pouring holy oil upon his head, 
anointed him King in three places, on his head, breast 
and arms—which signifies glory, valour and know¬ 
ledge—with suitable prayers for the occasion, after 
which the said Archbishop placed a consecrated linen 
cloth on his head, and upon that the cap which 
Geoffrey de Lucy had carried. They then clothed 
him in the royal robes, first a tunic, and next a 
dalmatic, after which the said Archbishop delivered to 
him the Sword of Rule, with which to crush evil¬ 
doers against the Church. This done, two earls 
placed the Spurs upon his feet, which John Marshall 
had carried. 

“ After this, being robed in a mantle, he was led to 
the Altar, where the said Archbishop forbade him in 
the name of Almighty God to presume to take upon 
him this dignity, unless he had full intention inviolably 
to observe the oaths and vows before mentioned which 
he had made, to which he made answer, that with 
God’s assistance he would without reservation observe 
them all. After this, he himself took the Crown from 
the altar and gave it to the Archbishop, on which the 
Archbishop delivered it to him and placed it upon his 
head, it being supported by two earls in consequence 
of its extreme weight. After this the Archbishop 
delivered to him the Sceptre to hold in his right hand, 
while he held the Rod of Royalty in his left, and 
having thus been crowned, the King was led back to 

3 
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his seat by the before-named Bishops of Durham and 
Bath, preceded by the taper-bearers and the three 
‘swords’ before mentioned. After this the Mass of 
Our Lord was commenced, and when they came to the 
offertory, the before-named bishops led him to the 
altar, where he offered one mark of the purest gold, 
such being the proper offering for the King at each 
coronation. After the ceremony, the King put on a 
lighter crown and robes, and went to the usual 
banquet in Westminster Hall.” 

When you hear of our other kings being 
crowned, you will, from this description, be able 
to imagine the stately and brilliant scenes which 
took place in the Abbey of Westminster. 

The Coronation of Edward I. and Queen 
Eleanor, 1274.—Peter Langtoft, a contemporary 
historian, tells us that on August 19, 1274, 
Edward I. and his faithful and beautiful wife, 
Eleanor, were crowned. It was the first time in 
English history that a king was crowned with his 
queen, and, of course, it was the first coronation that 
took place in the same Abbey buildings which we see 
today. The scene was one of pomp and splendour, 
and it is said that no other coronation has ever 
been so grand. Alexander III., who had married 
Margaret, sister to Edw r ard I., came to do homage 
to his brother-in-law, and to attend the coronation, 
because he was also an English earl. This 
Scottish king brought a great number of horses 
with him. Imagine the appalling scrimmage after 
the banquet was over, when the horses were let 
loose amongst the crowd, “ to catch them that 
catch might.” 

The Coronation of Edward III., 1327.— 
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The grandson of Edward I., and Eleanor, the 
famous Edward III., was only a boy of fifteen 
when he was crowned in the glorious Abbey which 
his grandfather, Henry III., had built. The long 
iron sw T ord of state and shield of state, which are 
kept in the Chapel of Edward the Confessor, were 
for the first time carried before the Sovereign 
when this young King entered the Abbey on 
January 29, 1327, followed by a great procession 
of clergy and nobles. 

The Coronation of Richard II., 1377.—One 
of the most pathetic coronations in English history 
was that of Richard II., the eleven-year-old grand¬ 
son of Edward III. The celebrated Nicholas de 
Litlyngton was then the Abbot of Westminster; 
he wrote a full and most interesting account of 
this very costly and magnificent coronation which 
was arranged by Parliament. It was Abbot 
Litlyngton who drew up the Order of Service for 
a Coronation which is known as the Liber Regalis, 
and has ever since been in the custody first 
of the Abbot of Westminster, then of the Dean 
and Chapter. It has been a most useful guide 
for many a later service, and was referred to for 
the coronation of our present King, George V., and 
Queen Mary. 

Richard II., whose wonderful portrait is in the 
Sanctuary, started two important institutions in 
connection with his coronation. 

The first was the Order of the Knights of the 
Bath. The youthful King was attended by a band 
of young knights “ created for the occasion, who, 
after being duly washed, assumed their knightly 
dresses.” This was the beginning of the Order of 
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Merit called the “ Knighthood of the Bath,” which 
Henry IV. definitely established at his coronation 
twenty years later. 

The second custom, which lasted until the time 
of Charles II., was a grand pageant or procession 
from the Tower of London to the Palace of West¬ 
minster the day before a coronation. Today it is 
the custom to have “a royal progress” through 
London the day after the coronation. 

A week before the Coronation, which took place 
on July 16, 1377, the little Prince, Richard II., 
stayed with his mother, the Princess of Wales, in 
the dismal Tower of London. Then on the day 
before the Coronation he made his way in a won¬ 
derful procession through London by La Chepe 
(Cheapside), Fleet Street and the Strand to West¬ 
minster Palace. It must have been a gay scene 
on that summer’s morning, with the Knights of 
the Bath in their gorgeous clothes, followed by 
the courtiers, the nobles, and the esquires riding 
beautiful horses, besides a throng of citizens and 
soldiers all playing various instruments of music, 
and the heralds blowing their trumpets. All alone 
on a white horse at the head of this procession 
rode the eleven-year-old King, dressed all in white, 
and his golden curly hair glistening in the sunshine, 
for he wore no hat. He was indeed very fair to 
look upon. 

On the following day, Richard rose up early, 
and “ bathed himself, and was clothed in most 
clean garments,” so the chronicler 1 tells us. He 
attended Mass in the private Chapel of West¬ 
minster Palace. What an impressive scene it 
1 Cf. Flete, pp. 19-20. 
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must have been on that morning when the fair 
boy King, dressed in richest satin, with buskins 
only on his feet, walked on a scarlet cloth in solemn 
procession with the fully robed clergy and nobles 
to the Abbey! A pale blue canopy was held over 
the child’s head by the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports. 

Inside the Abbey there was a vast congregation ; 
thousands of candles were reflected in the glisten¬ 
ing mosaic pavement of the Sanctuary, whilst the 
Shrine of St. Edward w-as ablaze with sparkling 
jewels and its glittering glass mosaic. (As w r e 
look today at those grim pillars and beautiful 
arches, we can hardly realise all the former 
splendour and extraordinary beauty they have 
seen in those bygone days of the Middle Ages.) 

As little Richard II. lay prostrate in prayer 
before the High Altar, Simon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, anointed him with the holy oil. He 
then presented him to the people, declaring him 
their King, amidst a roar of enthusiastic cheering. 
Everyone w’as proud of their young King, whose 
dignity and beauty delighted them; the chivalry 
and brave deeds of his father, the Black Prince, 
were still fresh in their memories. Alas ! the long 
service, the heavy crown, and the excitement were 
all too exhausting; the poor boy, w T ho had not 
broken his fast, fainted aw'ay before the service 
was ended, and had to be carried out on the 
shoulders of his Knights to the Palace close by, 
losing a buskin on the way! A sumptuous banquet 
followed, so the Abbot tells us, after which the 
whole Court sought rest and sleep. 

Five years later Richard married Anne of 
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Bohemia, and when she was crowned at the 
Abbey a charming incident took place. It was 
the custom in those days, at a coronation, to 
proclaim a list of pardoned prisoners, and also a 
list of those who were to be executed. When the 
young Queen heard the last sad number of names, 
she threw herself down on her knees before the 
King, pleading so pitifully for their pardon that 
Richard, much touched, granted her request. The 
people never forgot her kindly thought, and called 
her “good Queen Anne.” 

The Coronation of Henry IV., 1399.— 
Twenty-two years later Richard II. was dethroned, 
imprisoned, and murdered by his cousin, Henry of 
Lancaster, the eldest son of John of Gaunt and 
Blanche of Lancaster. 

Henry IV. chose a popular day—the Feast of 
St. Edward, October 13, 1399—for his coronation, 
and himself arranged all the details of the service, 
so that no ceremony should be left out; doubtless 
the magnificence of Richard II.’s coronation was 
uppermost in his mind. The Liber Regalis was 
used, and “ the holy oil.” This oil had been lost 
for many years. A hermit told John of Gaunt of 
its hiding-place; he passed the secret on to the 
then heir to the throne—the Black Prince. 
Probably the Prince ordered it to be placed for 
safety in the Tower. It was not used for the 
coronation of his son, Richard II. Evidently 
Henry of Lancaster knew all about it, and had it 
brought from the Tower to the Abbey. Henry 
IV. was so anxious to make valid his unlawful 
right to the throne, that he caused a record of his 
coronation to be written, to show how truly he 
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had been crowned King. In this account the 
“ Stone of Scone” is expressly mentioned, and 
also that the King was anointed with the holy oil. 
A golden eagle, the Ampulla, held the oil, and 
since this coronation it has always been kept with 
the Regalia. The promise that whoever was 
anointed with it would be a merciful ruler and a 
champion of the Church seems to have held good 
in the case of Henry IV., for he refused to dis¬ 
endow the Church, which the House of Commons 
tried their hardest to induce him to do. 

That our island suffered from wintry weather 
as long ago as April, 1413, is shown in the old 
Chronicle, which says that “ Henry V. was 
crowned in the Abbey on April 9, 1413, a daye 
of exceeding rayne and snowe.” 

The Coronation of Henry VI., 1429.—We 
now come to the coronation of the youngest King 
of England. This was Henry VI., who was only 
eight years old when he was crowned on Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1429. There is a very old MS. in the 
Cottonian Library in the British Museum which 
gives an account of this coronation. 

“ And now shall ye hear of the solemnity of the 
coronation of the King. All the Prelates went in 
procession, bearing each of them a relic of divers 
saints. And the Prior of the same place bare a rod, 
called the verga regia. And the Abbot bare the 
King’s sceptre, and my lord of Warwick bare the 
King to Church in a cloak of scarlet, furred right, as 
the new Knights went with furred hoods and miniver. 
And he was set in his estate in the midst of the 
scaffold there, beholding all the people about sadly and 
wisely.” 
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The Coronation of Henry VII., 1485.— 
There has only been one coronation of a king 
without any pomp or festivities, and that was the 
coronation of Henry VII., the first Tudor king. 
Owing to the poverty of the country at that time, 
and to the King’s purse being empty, the lack of 
festivities could not be helped. All the same, 
the service was very solemn and impressive. 
Henry VII. made up for the quietness of his own 
coronation when his Queen, Princess Elizabeth of 
York, was crowned amidst great rejoicings and 
much pomp in January, 1488. Henry VII. was 
so determined that all the attention should be 
given to his beautiful young wife that he would 
not join in the great procession. He hid himself 
in a sort of box-seat, which was set up in the 
Abbey between the High Altar and the Pulpit! 
No one could see him, but he was able to see every 
detail of his beloved wife’s coronation ceremony. 
She must have looked very lovely, for we read that 
she was dressed in a handsome white and gold 
kirtle, with a mantle of the same, lined with 
ermine, finished with rich knobs of gold and 
tassels. On her long fair hair, which was hanging 
down her back, she wore a net of sparkling jewels, 
and she was crowned with a magnificent diadem. 

The Coronation of Edward VI., 1547.—It is 
rather difficult to imagine “ fields’’ in Westminster 
today. But the last tournament and pageant at 
a coronation took place in the fields round the 
Abbey on Shrove Tuesday, February 20, 1547, 
when the delicate Prince Edward was crowned. 
To do honour to the ten-year-old King, named 
after their Saint, the people arranged for an old 
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man to represent St. Edward the Confessor. He 
was dressed in royal robes, and wore a crown, and 
was carried with great pomp in the pageant. 
This coronation should be remembered, as it was 
the first to take place in the Abbey after the 
spoliation. All the glories of Henry VII.’s Chapel 
were gone, and the Chapel of Westminster’s 
beloved Saint was practically a ruin. No wonder 
then that those who cared had his effigy carried in 
the procession ! 

At the coronation of Edward VI. there was no 
royal procession from the Tower, but we read in 
the old Chronicle that early in the morning “the 
Choir, in their copes and three goodly crosses 
before them, and after them three other goodly 
crosses, and the King’s Chaplain with his 
choristers following all in scarlet, with surplices 
and copes on their backs, went from the West 
Door of the Abbey to the Palace. Then came 
ten Bishops in scarlet, with their rochets and rich 
copes on their backs and mitres on their heads, 
and the Archbishop, whose crozier was borne 
before him.” 

There were many alterations in the service, the 
most important being that the people were not 
asked if they wished Edward to be their King. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was the celebrated 
Cranmer, who was the godfather of the King; he 
presented Edward as the rightful heir to the throne, 
and demanded the consent of the people, which, 
he said, “ in duty of allegiance ” they were bound 
to give. The pulpit from which Cranmer preached 
at that coronation is now in the Chapel of 
Henry VII. The Abbot and the Monks were gone 
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from the Monastery of Westminster; evidently 
the new Dean took but little part in the ceremony, 
for he is only mentioned as “ drying all the marks 
of the holy oil where the child king had been 
anointed.” It is said that three crowns were used : 
the Confessor’s, the Imperial, and one which was 
made specially to fit the Prince’s small head. 

The Coronation of Queen Mary, 1553.—Six 
years later Edward VI. died (July 6, 1553), and his 
step-sister, Mary, was crowned as the first reigning 
Queen of England. Her mother was the Spanish 
Princess Catherine of Aragon. At that time the 
plight of the Church was so bad that on 
October 3, 1553, the day of the coronation, there 
was no Archbishop to crown the new Queen. 
This was due to Archbishop Cranmer, along with 
Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, and many 
others, being imprisoned in the Tow r er of London. 
Mary was a staunch Roman Catholic, and therefore 
naturally asked the Bishop of Winchester, w 7 ho 
stood in the old ways, to officiate, and the Dean of 
Westminster seems to have taken a more promi¬ 
nent part in the ceremony of this coronation. 
The usual “ general pardon ” released all the 
prelates; but, alns! within two and a half years 
Bishop Ridley of London, and Bishop Latimer of 
Worcester, as later Archbishop Cranmer, were 
cruelly burned to death at Oxford for holding 
Protestant view's. The beautiful “ Martyrs’ 
Memorial ” at Saint Giles’s, Oxford, ever reminds 
us of them. Queen Mary died in November, 1558; 
during her reign the Abbey and the Monastery 
were restored, and John Feckenham ruled as the 
“ Lord Abbot of Westminster.” 
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The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth, 
1559.—Then came the coronation of Mary’s step¬ 
sister, Elizabeth, who followed the old custom of 
having the procession from the Tower to the 
Palace of Westminster the day before the corona¬ 
tion, when she had “ incredible applause.” 

The historian, Camden, writing about the 
Coronation Mass, which took place on Sunday, 
Janrary 15, 1559, says in rather a sinister tone: 
“ After the rites of her fore-fathers, she is in¬ 
augurated and anointed by Ogelthorpe, Bishop of 
Carlisle, for that the Archbishop of Yorke and the 
rest of the Bishops refused to perform that office 
out of a suspicious and jealous feare of the Romish 
Religion.” Abbot Feckenham helped in the 
anointing of this second reigning English Queen, 
“with oil like grease, and smelt ill.” Queen 
Elizabeth inclined towards “ the new religion ”; 
Fuller, the historian of the day, tells us that she 
brought changes into the services of the Church, 
beginning on Sunday, January 1, 1559, “when the 
Letanie was read in English, w ith the epistles and 
gospels, in all the Churches of London as it was 
formerly in Her Grace’s own Chapel.” 

Under the reign of Queen Elizabeth our Abbey 
was given a new official title. From 1560 all the 
legal documents call it “ The Collegiate Church of 
Saint Peter in Westminster.” Queen Elizabeth 
broke up the Benedictine Monastery a year after 
her coronation. She founded in its place the 
Dean and Chapter and the Westminster School. 
Hence the “ Collegiate Church ” in the legal title. 

Coronation of James I., King of Great 
Britain, 1603.—We now come to the Stuart 
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Period, 1603-1714, of one hundred and eleven years. 
It is closely connected with the history of 
Westminster Abbey. The Stuarts were directly 
descended from Princess Margaret, the daughter 
of Henry VII. When King James I. (VI. of 
Scotland) was crowned with his wife, Anne of 
Denmark, on St. James’s Da}^, July 25, 1603, he 
became King of Great Britain— i.e., of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Therefore it is a very 
important coronation in English history. The 
plague was then prevalent, and this quaintly 
worded excuse by Howes, the chronicler, explains 
why this coronation was without any processions 
or pageants: 

“ By reason of God’s visitation for our sinnes the 
Plague and Pestilence there reigning in the Citty of 
London and Suburbs (the Pageants and other Showes 
of Triumph in most sumptuous manner prepared but 
not finished), the King rode not from the Tower through 
the Citty in Royal manner as had been accustomed, 
neither were the citizens permitted to come at West¬ 
minster, but forbidden by proclamation for feare of 
infection to be by that means increased.” 

If you look at your Authorized Bible you will 
see in the Preface that it was published in 1611, 
by order of King James I., and to be read in the 
churches. 

The Coronation of Charles I., 1626.—In 
January, 1626, ten months after the death of 
James I., the Bishops assembled to revise the 
Order of Coronations, because at the last one “ it 
had been drawn in haste and wanted many things 
which might have been considered in a time of 
leisure.” 
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King Charles I. was crowned alone on Candle¬ 
mas Day (the Feast of the Purification, February 2, 
1626), since his French Queen, Henrietta Maria, a 
Roman Catholic, refused to be crowned, nor was 
she present. The great William Laud, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury (executed 1645), was 
Deputy for the Dean of Westminster, because 
Charles I. forbade that dignitary to officiate at the 
ceremony. The aged Archbishop of Canterbury 
performed the rite of crowning, with Laud’s 
assistance, presenting the Staff of Edward the 
Confessor to the new King. Before the Corona¬ 
tion the original gilt dove surmounting the cross 
had a broken wing, and the King’s goldsmith had 
made a new bird, saying nothing about it to any¬ 
one. Later on, during the very sad days of that 
reign, the incident was remembered, and taken as 
a bad omen. 

The Commonwealth of England, 1649- 
1660.—For the eleven years between 1649 and 
1660, Great Britain had no king, only the “ Lord 
Protector,” Oliver Cromwell, through whose 
orders irreparable damage was carried out in 
nearly all the churches in the kingdom. The 
Abbey was shamefully and unspeakably desecrated 
by Cromwell’s soldiers. No coronation was held 
for Cromwell, but on June 26, 1657, when he 
assumed the title of “ Lord Protector ” the 
Coronation Chair, with its precious Stone of Scone, 
was loaned to Westminster Hall. That was the 
only time that the Coronation Chair has been 
taken out of the Abbey. It took six years of hard 
and cruel fighting before Cromwell could take the 
title, which he held for three years, when he died, 
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in September, 1658. Before two years had passed, 
the Presbyterian reign, as it is sometimes called, 
was ended. 

The Coronation of Charles II., 1661.— 
Charles II., the son of Charles I., “ the Martyr,” 
returned to Westminster from his exile in Holland 
in 1661, and on St. George’s Day, April 23, he 
was crowned “ with the greatest solemnity and 
glory that had ever been seen in that Kingdom,” 
so the great diarist, Pepys, wrote. It seems that 
Pepys stole into the Abbey before daybreak and 
climbed up some scaffolding in the North Tran¬ 
sept. From there he thoroughly enjoyed watching 
all the proceedings. He writes that: 

“ And a great pleasure it was to see the Abbey raised 
in the middle, all covered with red, and a throne, (that 
is a chaire) and footstoole on the top of it, and all the 
officers of all kinds so much as the fiddlers in red 
vests. At last comes in the Dean and Prebendaries 
of Westminster with the Bishops, many of them in 
cloth of gold copes, and after them the nobility in all 
their Parliament robes, which was a most magnificent 
sight. Then the Duke (Monk) and the King, with a 
sceptre, carried by Lord Sandwich, and sword and 
wand before him and the crown too. The King in his 
robes, bare-headed, which was very fine. And after 
all had placed themselves, there was a sermon at the 
Service, and then in the Quire at the High Altar, the 
King passed through all the ceremonies of the corona¬ 
tion, which to my great grief I most in the Abbey 
could not see. The crowne being put upon his head a 
great shout began, and he came forth to the throne, 
and there passed through more ceremonies, as taking 
the oath and having things read to him by the Bishopp 
and his lords (who put on their caps as soon as the 
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King put on his crowne). And three times the King- 
at-Arms went to the three open places (South, West, 
and North sides) on the scaffold and proclaimed that if 
anyone could show any reason why Charles Stuart 
should not be King of England, that now he should 
come and speak. And a generall pardon also was 
read by the Lord Chancellor, and medals flung up and 
down by my Lord Cornwallis of selver, but I could not 
come by any. But so great a noise that I could make 
but little of the musique, and indeed it was lost to 
everybody.’* 

It was in the reign of Charles II. that the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England was 
published, which, in spite of much controversy, we 
are still using in our churches today. 

The Coronation of William of Orange and 
Mary II., 1689.—We must mention a remark¬ 
able and unique coronation, which took place on 
April 11, 1689, of the grandson and grand¬ 
daughter of Charles I. William of Orange and 
his wife, Mary, who were joint Sovereigns of our 
British realm. Mary was the heir to her father, 
James II., but she refused to be Queen unless the 
English Parliament agreed that her Dutch husband, 
who was her first cousin, became King as well. 
To this Parliament agreed. Another crown, orb, 
and sceptre had to be made, and another chair for 
Queen Mary! The latter was made after the 
style of Edward’s chair (minus the Stone of Scone, 
of course); it has been used ever since for the Queen 
Consorts, and is now kept in the Chapel of 
Henry VII. Great preparations were made for a 
very impressive ceremony, but evidently matters 
went badly, for there was much confusion, and 
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Evelyn, the historian of that day, remarks that 
“ much of the splendour was abated by the absence 
of divers who should have contributed to it, there 
being but five Bishops, four Judges (no more being 
yet sworn), and several noblemen and great ladies 
wanting.” I think Evelyn was fairly accurate in 
his statements, as we learn from another source 
that the Queen was not crowned until 4 p.m., and 
it was dark before the ceremony was over! 

The Coronation of Queen Victoria, 1838.— 
But of all the coronations which our Abbey has 
witnessed that of the eightcen-year-old Queen 
Victoria, on June 28, 1838, was not only the most 
impressive, but the most important in the history 
of our British Empire. 

The coronation of Queen Victoria started that 
most wonderful reign of sixty-three years; as we 
all know, it is the longest reign in our history. 
The young Queen fully realised the tremendous 
responsibility which had fallen to her, but her 
strong and simple faith in God and her earnest 
prayers at ..the impressively religious service on 
that June morning were indeed answered and 
blessed. During her reign, Great Britain be¬ 
came a power for good throughout the whole 
world. 

The Coronation of Edward VII., 1902.— 
In June, 1902, the Abbey was preparing for a 
unique coronation. The Liber Regalis had been 
studied by experts, consequently the service was 
arranged with careful regard of historical prece¬ 
dent. London was crowded with foreign visitors, 
because representatives of every race which came 
under the rule or the protection of British govern- 
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ment were gathered together to do homage to the 
new King and Emperor of India. What a mighty 
assembly it was, of all races, and of all creeds! 
Yet they were all to meet in the Mother Church 
of the British Empire, each to pray in his especial 
way that God, our Father, would bless the reign 
of Edward VII. Can you then imagine the 
disappointment and the gloom of those visitors 
on that June morning when the announcement 
was published that “ the coronation was indefi¬ 
nitely postponed ? The King’s medical advisers 
had diagnosed His Majesty’s disorder as acute 
appendicitis, requiring an immediate operation.” 
To all those who had taken such trouble to come 
from different parts of the world, such as the 
Chinese from Hong Kong, the Dyaks from North 
Borneo, the Zulus from South Africa, the Maoris 
from New Zealand, it was a stupendous disap¬ 
pointment, but everything was done by the 
Government officials to make their visit to Eng¬ 
land a pleasant one. 

The King made a wonderful recovery, and on 
August 9, 1902, with great solemnity and with 
resplendent ceremony, Edward VII. and his 
popular Queen, Alexandra, were crowned. Very 
many of the representatives had returned to their 
own countries, but the people in their hundreds 
of thousands made up for their absence by a great 
outburst of loyalty and thankfulness for the re¬ 
storation of their King’s health. 

It was the magnificent men of the Indian Corps, 
drawn from forty-eight Representative Detach¬ 
ments of the Indian Army, who enhanced the 
splendour and the interest of the coronation and 
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its processions. Never before had such a body of 
men gathered together in London for the crowning 
of a British King and Queen ! And no wonder, 
for it was the first time that such a king had also 
been crowned Emperor of India. Amongst the 
number of notable visitors must be mentioned 
The Ras Makunen from Abyssinia (see p. 84), a 
striking person in his white robes. He had come 
to represent the direct line of descendants of the 
Queen of Sheba, 1 and also to represent a Christian 
Church older than the English Church. 

“ The intricate ceremonies of the crowning of 
the King were over, and the aged Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Frederick Temple, blessed the 
Sovereign . . ., the Choir burst forth with a 
glorious setting of the Te Deum , and the King 
with his glistening crown, holding the sceptre in 
his right hand and the orb in his left, rose from 
the coronation chair, and slowly walking up the 
five steps to the dais, sat down on ‘the seat of 
majesty/ surrounded by all the Officers of State. 
After the Archbishop’s address, followed the 
homage. The Archbishop went first to kneel in 
front of the King, to take the oath on behalf of the 
Church of England; but he was tired out, and sank 
on his knees, unable to rise again. The King, in 
his own serious weakness, affectionately helped the 
Primate to rise, and so this most touching episode 
ended, so far as most onlookers were aware. But 
when the Archbishop recovered his erect attitude, 
he laid his hand upon the crown on the King’s 
head, and in a voice of deep emotion said: * God 
bless you, Sir! God bless you! God be with 
1 1 Kings x. 1*14; 2 Chron. ix. 1-10. 
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you!’ The King caught his hand and kissed 
it .” 1 

Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, the official historian, well 
describes the homage of the Prince of Wales (now 
H.M. King George V.): 

“ It was the most moving episode of the day. 
The Heir-apparent had performed, with reveren¬ 
tial dignity, the graceful ceremony of touching 
the King’s crown with his right hand, and kissing 
him on the left cheek. ... With a gesture of 
infinite tenderness, which needs the heart of a 
father to command, the Royal Father drew to his 
arms his only remaining son, and in the sight of 
his people, embraced him; while in the majesty 
of Motherhood the Queen looked on. . . . The 
scene lasted only for an instant, yet in a certain 
sense it had a profound significance . . . the 
secret of England’s Imperial greatness was bound 
up in it: . . . the Love of Home.” 

1 From Life of Frederick Temple, vol. ii., p. 374. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOME GREAT CEREMONIES AND SOME CUSTOMS 

From an immense list of ceremonies it is difficult 
to choose. Here are some which stand out, as it 
were, in history, and which I hope will interest 
the majority of that vast daily throng who come 
to see the Abbey and to do homage to the 
Unknown Warrior’s grave. 

The Translation of St. Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, 1269.—Perhaps one of the finest cere¬ 
monies in the Abbey was the second Translation 
of St. Edward to the wonderful Shrine given by 
Henry III. on October 13, 1269. Whilst the 
present Church was building, the Saint's coffin 
had lain in its Shrine given by Henry II. in 1163, 
in the Palace of Westminster. A great procession 
of the Knights, Magistrates and Burgesses, speci¬ 
ally summoned from all over the kingdom, formed 
up at the Palace, and then preceded the cortege. 
The Saint’s coffin was borne high on the shoulders 
of the King, of his two sons, and of his brother 
(Prince Edward, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, and 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of the Romans). 
Many of the Barons, “ as could come near to 
touch it, supported it with their hands.” This 
procession was met at the Abbey precincts by all 
the monks of the Monastery chanting Psalms, by 
the Clergy and the Prior, and following in the 
rear, preceded by the Crozier Bearer, was the 
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great Abbot, Richard de Ware, fully vested, mitred 
and gloved. Cross-bearers, banner-bearers, boys 
swinging censers, and boys carrying lighted 
candles, all added to the importance of that 
solemn occasion ; for was not their Saint being 
brought to the glorious new Church, built to har¬ 
monise with the superb and glittering Shrine 
where his “ Reliques ” were to be laid, which 
King Henry III. meant to be a “Candlestick to 
enlighten the Church ” ? 

At this Service of Translation, the Church was 
dedicated to the Glory of God. For nearly three 
hundred years this Ceremony of Translation w^as 
commemorated, and regarded as a Festival and a 
holiday. But on October 13, 1536, there was no 
holiday, no public procession of the King and the 
Court; the bells were not rung ; the candles were 
not lighted; there was a grim silence, and there 
was no feasting. . . . 

A new era had begun with the Reformation and 
it has continued. Nevertheless the Shrine of the 
last Anglo-Saxon King, the first promulgator of an 
English Charter of Freedom, is still honoured in 
the Abbey, and the Feast of the Translation is 
found in the Prayer Book Calendar. 

The Funeral of Henry V.—In August, 
1422, Henry V. died in France. Three years after 
his coronation he had made a will in which he 
gave most detailed orders as to his burial in the 
Abbey of Westminster. Accordingly his wishes 
were carried out, though the French wished him 
to be buried at St. Denys among their Kings. 
His funeral procession, from Vincennes to Paris, 
thence to Calais, on to Dover, Canterbury and 
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from thence by river to London, was the longest 
and the grandest ever recorded in history. Queen 
Katharine never left her husband’s coffin during 
its long and tedious journey. The coffin was 
placed on a chariot; on it was an effigy made of 
leather, supposed to be the image of the dead 
King; this lay on a mattress covered with a red 
cloth. The effigy was dressed in a purple and 
ermine robe, with the royal sandals on the feet, 
holding a sceptre in one hand, and an orb with a 
cross in the other. The head was crowned with 
the King’s own crown. Four beautiful black 
horses drew this chariot; on the covering of the 
foremost horse was embroidered the Arms of Eng¬ 
land; on the second the Arms of England and of 
France quartered; on the third those of France; 
and on the fourth King Arthur’s three crowns “ in 
a field azure ” (on a blue ground). When London 
was reached it was dark, but the City was lighted 
up by a man standing at every door holding a 
torch. What a grand sight that funeral procession 
must have been, as it slowly wended its way from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the coffin had rested 
for the night, to the Abbey of Westminster. 
Around the chariot were men, dressed all in 
white, bearing 1,400 lighted candles. “ In front 
the Bishops, Priests and Deacons walked in 
their proper habits,” as the old historian says, 
meaning their vestments ; as they walked, so they 
chanted the Psalms in Plainsong. The Lord 
Mayor, the Barons, the citizens, “ all followed 
behind in their formalities.” Thus was this fine 
young and popular King buried in his beloved 
Abbey Church, and close to his revered Saint. 
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The King's three chargers were led by Knights 
right up the Nave to the High Altar, probably the 
first and the last time that horses were allowed 
inside the Abbey. 

The Custom of the Sovereign attending 
Mass before Opening Parliament. —When 
Queen Elizabeth was crowned, she refused the 
title of Supreme Head of the Church, because she 
was anxious for the Church to manage its own 
affairs, but nevertheless she seems to have had 
considerable power over it. A custom of long 
standing was continued in her reign—that of at¬ 
tending Mass at the Abbey before opening 
Parliament. 

Holinshed, the historian of that time, tells how 
the Queen opened her first Parliament on Janu¬ 
ary 25, 1559, when she rode to the Abbey in her 
parliamentary robes, with all her Peers. High 
Mass was celebrated at the great Altar by the 
Abbot Feckenham, before the Queen, the Lords 
and the Commons. The sermon was preached by 
the Calvinistic Dr. Cox, who had been Dean in 
Edward VI/s reign. An extraordinary discussion 
seems to have taken place afterwards, on the 
Queen’s Supremacy. The Bishops, headed by Dr. 
Heath, Archbishop of York and Lord Chancellor, 
resisted it, but it was established in spite of them. 
When the oath was tendered to the Archbishop of 
York and to the thirteen Bishops who were 
present, they refused to take the oath, except the 
Bishop of Llandaff; Bishop Oglethorpe, of Carlisle, 
who only ten days before had crowned the Queen, 
was amongst them. 1 On the lowest seat of the 
1 Vol. ii., p. 1802 ; Macintosh, vol. iii., p. 14. 
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Episcopal Bench sat one solitary mitred Abbot, 
John Feckenham, the last Abbot of Westminster; 
he too declined to take the oath. 

The following year, at this customary service, 
another great controversy took place in the Abbey 
between the champions of the “ New Faith ” and 
those of the “ Old,” as the two parties were then 
often termed. This resulted in the “Old” 
Bishops being sent to the Tower the following 
day. The Conference was commenced with all 
due formality, but, sad to say, it ended in tumult 
and in confusion. Abbot Feckenham was deprived 
of his Abbacy, and was later imprisoned in the 
castle of Wisbech in the Isle of Ely, where he died 
twenty-five years afterwards. 

The Jubilee Service, June 21, 1887.—This 
Service stands out alone in the history of the 
Abbey, for never has there been anything like that 
celebration of the fifty years’ reign of a wonderful 
Queen, who will always be gratefully remembered 
by the British race. The nation, and Queen 
Victoria herself, were anxious to offer up a very 
real thanksgiving to God for the many mercies 
and benefits of those fifty years. Therefore it was 
decided that a great Service of Thanksgiving 
should take place in the Abbey of Westminster. 

It took three months to prepare the Abbey for 
such a wonderful ceremony. The greatest care 
was taken that every Government Department, 
every Service, and every sort of Corporation and 
Society should be represented there, and so well 
was this idea carried out, that hardly one just 
complaint reached the ears of the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain's office. Never before had there been so many 
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different nationalities in the Abbey, for on that 
21st of June, 1887, a delegate from every corner of 
the British Empire, and from every one of her 
Protectorates, was joining in that genuine act of 
thanksgiving, besides representatives from the 
Embassies and Legations of nearly every country 
in the world. On that glorious June day the 
Abbey held ten thousand of these distinguished 
people within her walls, all of whom were wear¬ 
ing their finest clothes or uniforms, their most 
precious jewels and marvellous orders and medals. 
Many of them had taken their places by 6 a.m. 
At 12.30 o’clock the fanfare of silver trumpets re¬ 
sounded from the organ loft, stirring, as only those 
instruments of music can, every heart, and caus¬ 
ing a thrill in the minds of that important and 
complex multitude. All eyes were fixed on the 
West Door, from whence the Cross, that sacred 
symbol of our Faith, was heading a mighty pro¬ 
cession : first there came the fully vested Abbey 
Clergy, then the two Archbishops wearing the 
historical copes of Charles II., each with his 
Crozier Bearer; then several eminent Bishops. 
Preceded by the Heralds, came the Grand Duke 
and Duchess 1 Sergius of Russia, the Crown Prince 
of Germany, a noticeable figure in his white 
uniform, his son, whom we now know as the ex- 
Kaiser, followed by practically all her Majesty’s 
relatives, the immediate Royal Family bringing up 
the rear. Then there was a hush; the silver 
trumpets sounded again, the special Choir of three 

1 The Duchess was a sister of the Czarina, both grand¬ 
daughters of Queen Victoria, both brutally murdered in 
1918 at Ekaterinburg. 
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hundred voices, and the great organ seemed to 
rend the air with the National Anthem : instantly, 
every single person rose to their feet to pay homage 
to the great and beloved British Queen and 
Empress arriving at this ancient Mother Church 
of her Country. 

It was indeed a tremendous moment in the lives 
of all those present. Slowly, up the long Nave, 
lined by the Yeomen of the Guard in their Tudor 
uniform, walked this little Lady, with head bent, 
absorbed in what she had come to do ; dressed so 
plainly in black, but relieved by the beautiful blue 
sash of the Order of the Garter, the magnificent 
“ Star of India,” and with priceless diamonds in 
her cream lace bonnet. Yet she was every inch 
the personification of a Queen who had won the 
esteem of the world and the love of her subjects, 
entirely by the righteousness of her character. 

The Coronation Chair was placed on a dais in 
the centre of the Lantern. When Her Majesty 
reached it, standing erect and facing the High 
Altar, surrounded by all her Family, the Embas¬ 
sies, the Indian Princes, etc., and with the Clergy 
grouped in front of the Altar, she joined in the 
ancient catholic Hymn of Thanksgiving, the Te 
Deum, most perfectly sung to a setting composed 
by the late Prince Consort. The Lesson, taken 
from i St. Peter ii. 5-17, was read by Dr. Bradley, 
the Dean. The Archbishop of Canterbury said 
the impressive prayers, which he had composed; a 
pause. . . . Then he gave the Church’s Blessing 
to all those World Representatives, of such high 
degree and of such different creeds, who for 
that hour at any rate were acknowledging Queen 
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Victoria’s God to be the Lord, the Father 
Everlasting. 

Then came that homely scene, so dear to our 
British hearts. ... H.M. the Queen received 
the homage of the Prince of Wales (Edward VII.) 
and one after the other, all the members of her 
Family knelt before her and received a kiss of real 
tenderness. Then making her obeisance to 
“ God’s Throne on earth ” this great Queen made 
a dignified bow to all the foreign guests, including 
the very remarkable Queen of Hawaii. The pro¬ 
cession re-formed, and slowly passed down the 
Nave, whilst the glorious March of the Priests from 
Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie ” was played by an excellent 
orchestra, accompanied on the organ by Dr. F. 
Bridge, and augmented by those famous silver 
Trumpeters of the Horse Guards. On the follow¬ 
ing day, the actual Service was repeated for the 
benefit of another ten thousand people, represent¬ 
ing all classes of labour, including factories, mills, 
mines, etc. Great was the impression made on 
everyone who was privileged to be there, though 
there was no pageantry of any sort, except an extra 
long procession of the Choir and the Clergy. 

We are all accustomed to seeing, perhaps chiefly 
in old country inns and in hotels, an engraving of 
this Jubilee Service. Every face in that picture 
is a portrait, for all who attended received the 
royal command to be photographed, and were 
entitled to an artist’s signed copy of the picture, 
and to the gilt cushion and crown for placing on 
the top of the frame. 

The Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 
—Before the days of St. Edward, there seems to 
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have been a rank of Knighthood, which was granted 
with much quaint ceremony, of which bathing was 
an important part. Consequently that rank came 
to be known as the “ Knighthood of the Bath.” 
It was looked upon as an honour of much import¬ 
ance, and was therefore coveted by each successive 
generation of brave and well-born young men. 
History reveals how the boy King, Richard II., 
started a custom of creating young Knights of the 
Bath just before a coronation. This was in 1377. 
Twenty years later his successor, Henry IV., 
definitely established this Knighthood as an “ Order 
of Merit.” Even then the “ Order” had not its 
own Chapel, Statutes, Seal and Officers, like the 
Order of the Garter, which King Edward III. 
founded, and whose official home was St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. 

In those early days the ceremony of being 
admitted to the Order was very remarkable, but it 
was solemn and imposing. The new Knight was 
taken to a room where a bath had already been 
prepared, and there he was washed, after which he 
dressed, and wearing a hermit’s cloak of russet 
(brown) cloth, he went to the nearest church and 
there prayed before the altar until almost day¬ 
break, when he returned and rested. In the morn¬ 
ing he put on very costly and handsome clothes, 
and, taking his horse, went to Westminster Hall, 
where the new King received him in state, and 
giving him a sword and spurs, dubbed him “ Knight 
of the Bath.” 

Until the reign of Charles II., such Knights 
were created before a coronation, and afterwards 
escorted the King on his royal procession from the 
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Tower of London to the Abbey of Westminster. 
Then the custom seemed dead. But two years 
before his death, King George I. created a new 
military Order of Knighthood, incorporating the 
old “ Knighthood of the Bath ” and making it 
more or less equivalent in its status to that of the 
Garter. But it was a small body, therefore it was 
looked upon as a higher Order of Merit. Very 
detailed Statutes were drawn up for the “ Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath,” the King choosing 
the Chapel of Henry VII. as the official home of 
the Officers, and appointing as “ Dean of the Bath ” 
the Dean of Westminster. From that time until 
1812 many Installations took place, and a faithful 
record was kept of the Members of the Order. 
They were always impressive and solemn cere¬ 
monies, but the bathing and the vigil were given 
up. Every new Knight hung up his Banner over 
his allotted stall, and had his coat of arms engraved 
in colours on a brass plate fixed on to that seat. 
The latter can be seen today. The Order became so 
large that Installation ceremonies had to end. Dur¬ 
ing the Napoleonic Wars it had greatly increased, 
owing to the formation of three classes, viz: 

Knights Grand Cross—G.C.B. 

Knights Commander—K.C.B. 

Companions—C.B. 

The famous “ Iron Duke,” the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, was the last G.C.B. to hang his Banner up. 
There it hung with all the others, untouched for a 
hundred years. 

Then our Sovereign in 1913 restored the Cere¬ 
mony of Installation to the Order, which had 
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become a dead letter. There were so many Knights 
that it was impossible to assign a stall to every one, 
there being only forty-six stalls. It was arranged, 
therefore, that forty-six of the senior Knights should 
be given this privilege, so that is why you see today 
the beautiful new Banners, twenty-three on each 
side, which remind us of those splendid Officers 
who have given extraordinarily good service to our 
Empire. 

The reinauguration of this Order of Merit took 
place on Tuesday, July 22, 1913; it was a most 
imposing ceremony. The Sovereign proclaimed 
the Chapel of Henry VII. as the “Chapel of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath/' after which 
the Great Master, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
and the forty-six G.C.B. Knights were installed. 
Since then, three further Installations have taken 
place. 

At Evensong in the Abbey this short prayer is 
usually said : “ God save our Sovereign and all the 
Members of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath.” 

The Sixteen-Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Council of Nic^a, 1925.—Mention must be made 
of the historic gathering on St. Peter's Day, 1925, 
which, to quote the late Lord Davidson, was “ sing¬ 
ular, in the exact sense of the word.” 

The first (Ecumenical Council of Christians met 
in a small town of Nicaea, in Bithynia, on the 
opposite side to Constantinople, during the month 
of June, a.d. 325. There were then gathered 
together three hundred and eighteen Bishops and 
Clergy from all parts of the Christian world, at 
the instigation of the sole Emperor Constantine. 
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The days of cruel persecution had ended; the 
Church needed stability, owing to serious heresies 
arising from false teaching; the chief and the 
gravest one being Arianism. This famous Council, 
helped by the amazing leadership in debate of 
Athanasius, the Deacon of Alexandria, drew up 
the Nicene Creed which, in a somewhat different 
form, is recited at the Holy Communion. The 
British Bishops were unable to be present. They 
were informed of all that had taken place. In a 
letter to Constantine the Great, signed by them 
all, the British Bishops agreed loyally to stand by 
the decisions of the Council of Nicaea. 

Sixteen hundred years have passed by, and we 
are still loyal, as was manifested at that “ singular ” 
Service in 1925 in the Abbey of Westminster. Ten 
Eastern Orthodox Prelates of Alexandria, Jeru¬ 
salem, Western Europe, Russia, Nubia, the Jordan, 
Assyria, Sevastopol, etc., joined with a large 
number of English Bishops to keep this Anni¬ 
versary at a sung Eucharist. The recitation of 
the Nicene Creed in its Eastern form, by the 
successor of St. Athanasius, the Lord Photios, 
Patriarch and Pope of Alexandria, was very won¬ 
derful, even to those who did not understand 
Greek. 

The Anniversary of the Consecration of 
the Abbey of St. Peter. —The Abbey Church, 
built by St. Edward, was consecrated on Holy 
Innocents Day, December 28, 1065. In 1871, the 
late Dean Stanley inaugurated a special Service 
for children on that day. In time, that Service 
became popular because of its Carols, but that was 
all. A few years ago, Dean Armitage Robinson 
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arranged that the day should be kept as the 
Dedication Festival of the Abbey Church, and 
that it should also be the Festival of The Church 
of England Waifs and Strays Society. Accord¬ 
ingly, there is a Celebration of the Holy Com¬ 
munion in St. Edward’s Chapel at 8 a.m.; at io 
a.m., the Sung Eucharist, rendered so inspiringly 
by the dignified and reverent English ceremonial. 
The “ Sequence of St. Edward ” is sung in the 
procession of the Gospel, now an Abbey custom on 
special Festivals. It is perhaps sufficient testi¬ 
mony to this rendering of our Lord's own Service, 
that it makes one realise the meaning of: “ Our 
reverence in worship (to God) is an index of our 
purity of heart." 

The 3 o’clock Service of Carols is unique and 
wonderful. Starting from the Sanctuary the Pro¬ 
cession comes down, headed by the Crucifer, in 
white alb and tunicle of Madonna blue, bearing 
the priceless gold and ivory Cross, followed by the 
Choir boys in their scarlet cassocks, and spotless 
white surplices and ruffs; the three Banners, given 
by members of three great Church Societies, are 
borne with much care by the Acolytes in albs and 
amices; then the Choir men and the Clergy, the 
latter preceded by another Crucifer carrying the 
gold Abyssinian Cross; they are all singing Carols, 
most perfectly. This procession goes round the 
Unknown Warrior’s grave, where a halt is made, 
and prayers are said, for there are many sons of 
the Society who are “ Unknown Warriors.” Then 
starting with the “ Sequence of St. Edward,” the 
procession moves slowly up the Nave, down the 
North side of the Lantern, into the Ambulatory, 
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round the Shrine of the Saint about whom they 
are singing, returning by the South side, now 
singing Carols again, and finishing before the 
High Altar, with this Carol: 

The Holy Innocents today, 

Demand of faithful quires a lay. Hallelujah. 

With gladsome voice and heart aglow, 

Benedicamus Domino. Hallelujah. 

The little folk, by Herod slain, 

All call’d by Christ to life again. Hallelujah. 

So sweetly we at Childermas 

Make answer, Deo gratias. Hallelujah. 

The immense congregation is blessed by the 
Dean. ... So end these Festival celebrations, 
which leave their mark of joy and peace, and an 
upward lift to holier things. 

THE SEQUENCE FOR ST. EDWARD'S DAY. 

Let the Church rejoice today, 

Singing all in festal lay, 

Praises of our founder King. 

Thankful as we here present 
Unto God with glad intent 
Eucharistic offering. 

Christ it is Who now invites us, 

He our ruler who delights us 
With the gifts that He bestows. 

He, by deeds the pattern giving, 

By those years of holy living, 

How to live to all men shews. 

From a kingly line descending, 

On the King of kings depending, 

Edward, from his childhood’s years. 

Strove to live that, death surmounted, 

He thereafter might be counted 
Heir with Christ to heavenly spheres. 

5 
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Pure in heart, in act of blessing 
Saw he Christ, himself addressing, 

Sign him with the Sign of Cross. 1 
Saw th* Ephesian sleepers turning 
In his vision, thus discerning 
Omen dire of war and loss. 2 

Saw the Danish Monarch dying, 

In the waters helpless lying, 

All his army quick dispersed. 8 
Saw the Earl, his God invoking 
With the fatal morsel choking, 

Die for homicide accursed. 4 

You shall search the wide world over, 
Sight or tale shall ne’er discover 
Man so humble as the King. 

On the cripple, sore appealing, 

Laid he gentle hands in healing, 

Him on shoulder carrying. 

Hear the tales of staff and ring, 

Marvel in the listening, 

Wondrous restitution ! 

Pilgrims him the message bring, 

Thus foretelling to the King 
Day of dissolution. 

Laws enduring, peace securing, 

Comes he to his talc of years, 

Pure remaining, thus obtaining 
Place amid celestial spheres. 

Here, where now his bones are resting, 
Kneel we suppliants, requesting 
That our prayers be heard above. 
Humbly with him, plead Christ’s merit 
And invoke the Holy Spirit. 

Father, hear us, God of Love ! 
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Notes. 

The Sequence is taken from the Missal of Abbot Litlyng- 
ton (1362-1386), the English Version by H. F. Westlake, 
and the music by S. H. Nicholson. 

1 At Mass one day St. Edward sees the Christ in the form 
of a child upon the Altar with His Hands raised in benedic¬ 
tion. 

2 I11 a vision St. Edward sees the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus turn from their right sides to their left, and knows 
it to be a sign of war, famine, and pestilence. 

3 In a vision at Mass, St. Edward sees the King of Den¬ 
mark, who had prepared a fleet against England, fall into 
the sea and drown. 

4 According to the French metrical life of St. Edward, 
Earl Godwin, suspected of the murder of the King’s brother, 
prays that if guilty the bread he is eating may choke him. 

The Royal Maundy. —Since 1891 the ancient 
custom of the Distribution of the Royal Maundy 
has taken place in the Abbey, instead of in the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. This picturesque 
Ceremony is always on Thursday in Holy Week. 

The word Maundy is derived from an old French 
word coined from the Latin mandatum , signi¬ 
fying a command. In this particular custom the 
command is taken from St. John xiii. 14-16. 
There we have the story of Our Lord washing the 
feet of the Apostles on the evening before His 
Crucifixion; it ends with this command: “ Ye 
also should do as I have done to you.” Ceremonial 
foot-washing on Holy Thursday became a rite in 
the Church as far back as the fourth century; 
later it was practised by the Pope, the Catholic 
Sovereigns and the clergy. For centuries in 
England the Sovereign washed the feet of as 
many poor men and women as he was years old, 
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and gave them presents of clothing, meat, and 
money. James II. was the last Sovereign who 
washed the feet of the poor folk and distributed 
the Maundy in person. Since 1754 the ceremony 
has consisted only of a service, at which the pre¬ 
sentation of “ Maundy Pence,” as it is officially 
called, is made. After the reign of Charles II. the 
pence ceased to be current coin. Maundy Pence 
were specially minted for the purpose. They 
consist of small silver pieces : the Groat—4d., 
Quarter-shilling—3d., Half-groat—2d., and the 
penny. These pence are highly prized, and today 
are most difficult to obtain. Money is now given 
in place of the following quaint list of gifts in the 
olden days: “ Clothing, five loaves, two salt cod¬ 
fish, two salt salmon, 36 herrings, fresh and salt, 
and 4 lbs. of beef. ,, The redemption money is 
given in red leather purses with long strings; the 
gifts of Maundy Pence, to correspond w r ith the 
Sovereign’s age, are given in white bags. These 
are placed in a large silver-gilt dish, which is part 
of the Regalia from the Towner of London, and is 
carried by “ the Yeomen of the Dish,” escorted by 
a Sergeant-Major of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

Towels are much in evidence, though not used. 
Even the Lord High Almoner has a towel over his 
right shoulder, in spite of wearing a surplice and a 
cope. The Secretary of the Royal Almonry has 
one too, but over his University gown. The 
children also have towels over their left shoulders 
and then tied round their waists. 

The Procession is a long one, and it is unique, 
for no other includes the Yeomen of the Guard in 
their Tudor scarlet and embroidered uniforms, 
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snowy white ruffs, and carrying their long halberds. 
The clergy are all vested in their magnificent 
copes; the “ children ” carry bouquets of sweet 
herbs. The whole ceremony is so stately, so full 
of picturesque colour, and so symbolical. It is 
said by people who have witnessed similar cere¬ 
monies at St. Peter’s, Rome, and also in Spain 
(where the King actually washes the feet of poor 
persons), that the Westminster Ceremony is by far 
the most impressive, because of its simple dignity. 

The special Office for the Royal Maundy is 
always used, and beautiful it is, beginning with: 
“A new Commandment have I given unto you, 
that ye love one another . . .” (St. John xiii. 34). 
Psalm cxi. is sung, followed by this prayer: 

“ Lord Jesus Christ, Who, when about to 
institute the Holy Sacrament at Thy last Supper, 
didst wash the feet of Thy Apostles, teaching us 
by Thy example the grace of humility: Cleanse 
us, we beseech Thee, from all filth of sin, that we 
may be worthy partakers of the Holy Mysteries; 
Who livest and reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen.” 

Farrant’s anthem, “ Lord, for Thy tender mercy’s 
sake,” is sung before the First Lesson from 
St. John xiii. 1-16 is read. 

The First Distribution, in lieu of clothing, 
now takes place at the steps of the Sacrarium, 
whilst the second anthem from Psalm li. is sung. 
Thirty-five shillings’ allowance to each woman, 
and forty-five shillings to each man. Then follows 
the Second Lesson from St. Matthew xxv. 31 to 
end. And now comes The Second Distribution, 
again by the Lord High Almoner, assisted by the 
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officials of the Royal Almonry and the Yeoman 
of the Dish, holding the historic Dish containing 
all the purses. The red purses each contain 
£1 in gold, representing part of the Maundy, and 
£i ios., an allowance in place of the provisions 
formerly given in kind. The white purses, con¬ 
taining as many pence as the King is years of age, 
given in silver pennies, twopences, threepences, 
and fourpences, being the balance of the Maundy. 

Tallis’s lovely anthem, “ If ye love Me,” is sung 
during this Distribution. When that is all over, 
the Choir burst forth with Handel’s glorious 
anthem, “ Zadok the Priest,” ending with, “ Long 
live the King, Hallelujah!” Two more Prayers 
are said, and before the Blessing, everyone sings 
the “ Old Hundredth,” “ All people that on earth 
do dwell.” Before the remarkable procession 
forms again down the Nave, the National Anthem 
is sung with heart and voice, the Yeomen of the 
Guard, of course, at the Salute. Thus ends an 
ancient English Ceremony, peculiar to the Abbey 
of Westminster, and which serves to link up the 
great historical Past with the rush and fuss of the 
Present. 

An Interesting Baptism. —The eldest son of 
Plenry III. and Eleanor of Provence was born in 
the Palace of Westminster in 1239, and out of love 
to the Confessor the King called his son Edward. 

The christening took place in St. Edward’s 
splendid Norman Abbey; the Papal Ambassador 
(Legate) Otho performed the ceremony. The 
baby was taken to the font by Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall and by Simon de Montfort, the child’s 
famous Uncles, whose shields are so alike and are 
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in the North and South Choir Aisles. This christ¬ 
ening is remarkable; because it was the first time 
since the Norman Conquest that an heir to the 
throne received a real English name! 

The Ecclesiastical Position of the Abbey. 
—The Abbey is not under any Episcopal control. 
There was much trouble over this matter about 
1220, when one, called Fauconbridge, was con¬ 
secrated Bishop of London in the Abbey. He at 
once began to quarrel with the Abbot, William de 
Humez. The Bishop declared he had a right of 
jurisdiction over the Monastery, which meant that 
the Bishop was its Visitor, and would ordain the 
Monks and perform all important ceremonies. 
The Bishop wished to be met on such occasions 
at the Abbey by a solemn procession. But the old 
Abbot would have none of this. He and his 
Brethren collected every charter and document 
from their Library showing that this Benedictine 
House was a privileged one from the days of St. 
Dunstan, and that the privilege was renewed again 
by Edward the Confessor, and that they were 
under no Episcopal Rule save that of the Pope. 
The Bishop and the Abbot appealed to the Pope, 
who appointed a Council, and after much parleying 
that body of ecclesiastics, not versed in law nor 
in charters, decided that the Abbot was right. 
From that day the Abbey has been free of any 
control by the Bishop of London. It was subject 
only to the Pope's authority until 1540, when the 
Sovereign became the Visitor. Today the Dean 
has sole rule over the Abbey, and his appointment 
and that of the five Canons is made by the Crown, 
and our Sovereign is the Visitor, as one can see in 
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the Abbey’s delightful Calendar. One notices 
this “Royal Peculiar Use” when the Bishop of 
London preaches in the Abbey. Then his Crozier 
(the Staff of Office) is not borne before him, nor 
does he pronounce the Blessing, if the Dean is 
present. 

Some Special Customs Observed at the 
Abbey. —A special privilege was granted to the 
Abbey by King Edward VII., so that whenever 
the Sovereign is within the Abbey, or in its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, not exceeding a mile radius, 
the Royal Standard is flown from the Abbey flag¬ 
staff. 

On Empire Day, May 24, and on Armistice 
Day, November 11, the Union Jack is flown. 

On St. George’s Day, April 23, the flag of St. 
George (a red cross on a white ground) is flown. 

On all the Church Festivals, and on St. Peter’s 
Day, June 29, the flag of St. Peter (gold keys, 
episcopal ring, on a red ground) is flown. 

On royal birthdays, local festivals, and anniver¬ 
saries the Abbey flag (St. Edward’s arms—gold 
cross surmounted by five birds) is flown. 

The Bells. —The Abbey has its own customs 
in bell-ringing. 

For the Sunday Services, for Matins and Even¬ 
song on weekdays, the sixth and seventh Bells ring 
alternately for five minutes, half an hour before 
the time. When there is to be a sermon, forty 
strokes are sounded on the Tenor Bell, after the 
usual ringing. Some people call this “ the sermon 
bell.” A quarter of an hour before a service the 
fifth Bell is chimed for ten minutes, followed by 
the Treble Bell for the last five minutes. Besides 
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the octave peal, there is a small Bell, cast in 1739, 
often called “ the saints’ bell,” which is rung for 
five minutes before the week-day Celebrations. At 
the death of a member of the Royal Family, or of 
the Dean, the Tenor Bell is tolled every minute for 
an hour. After a funeral or a memorial service a 
muffled peal is rung. Peals, such as Grandsirc 
and Stedman Triples,Treble Bob, Double Norwich, 
Superlative, Cambridge, and London Surprise 
Major, are rung on Church and on national festi¬ 
vals, besides a special peal on Hospital Sunday, 
when the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London 
attends the Morning Service. 

The large peal of swung Bells, completed in 
1919, was rung for the first time on the day that 
the Peace Treaty was signed, July 19, 1919. 
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CHAPTER V 

SOME GIFTS TO THE ABBEY OF WESTMINSTER 

It would be an almost impossible task to make a 
complete list of the innumerable gifts which have 
been made to the Abbey during the last nine 
hundred years. Therefore just a few have been 
selected from four groups—viz.: Property, Relics, 
Windows, Various. 

The selection is made for their local interest, or 
from an historical interest, or because of their in¬ 
trinsic value and the generosity of the donors. 

I. Property. —St. Edward and many other 
Sovereigns, besides Abbots and Monks, gave much 
land, so we find the Abbot of Westminster a very 
large “ landed proprietor.” 

The Abbey property included : 

The Isle of Thorney and Petty France, now 
Westminster. 

The Manor of La Hyde and lands at Knights- 
bridge. 

The Manor of Chelcheheth, now Chelsea. 

The Manor of Belsize, now part of Hampstead. 

The Convent Garden, now Covent Garden, 
which supplied the Convent with fruit, 
vegetables, herbs, etc. 

Large estates in Worcestershire, Gloucester¬ 
shire, Hertfordshire, Rutlandshire, and 
elsewhere. 

II. Relics. —From a long list we find that 
the following six Relics are the most treasured, 
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besides being renowned all over the Christian 
world: 

1. The Girdle of the B.V. Mary. 

2. A Phial containing the Holy Blood. 

3. An Imprint of the Saviours Foot. 

4. A Piece of the true Cross. 

5. A Thorn from the Saviour’s Crown. 

6. St. Edward’s Ring. 

1. The Girdle of the B.V. Mary was given by 
St. Edward; it was said to have been made by 
her own hands. This Relic was considered to be 
of great benefit to mothers in childbirth, and was 
often taken to the Queens of those medieval days, 
as we see in Customary II., 73, where there is 
this entry: 

“ Abbot Richard de Crokesley went to Gascony 
1246 (? 1242) with Brother Normannus to carry the 
Virgin’s girdle to Henry III, and his Queen.” 

In another document among the Muniments 
concerning two Monks is this entry: 

“ John de Ashwelle, along with R. de Beby, accom¬ 
panied Queen Philippa to Antwerp with the girdle of 
the B. Virgin, July 4, 1338.” 

2. A Crystal Phial y said to contain some drops of 
the Saviour's Blood from His pierced side , was given 
by the Patriarch Robert of Jerusalem to Henry III., 
and sent over in the care of the Knights Templars 
and Hospitallers, who deposited the precious Relic 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. King Henry fixed Octo¬ 
ber 13 for a wonderful and “ solemn reception of 
the Holy Blood, in the Church of St. Peter at 
the West-Minster.” The King, having spent the 
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night in prayer and fasting, went to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, barefooted, in a humble dress and poor 
cloak. There he received the crystal phial “with 
the greatest honour and reverence and awe.” He 
solemnly carried it in both hands, over his head, 
the mile distant to Westminster. An enormous 
procession of Clergy, Barons, and Burghers, who 
had all been summoned to attend, with the Abbot 
of Westminster and all his brethren, with crosses 
and lighted tapers, accompanied the King. When 
inside the Abbey, King Henry, before the High 
Altar, “ presented and made an offer of It as a 
priceless gift and one which had made England 
illustrious to God, the Church of St. Peter in 
Westminster, to his beloved Edward, and the 
holy Brethren who at that place minister to God 
and the Saints." 1 Not so very long ago, when 
cleaning the stonework, a tiny Gothic niche was 
found in the pillar at the head of Henry III.'s 
tomb. It is thought that this precious Relic, so 
dear to that King, was placed there on special 
occasions. 

3. An Imprint of the Saviours Foot, on a white 
marble stone, was given by the Dominicans to 
Henry III., and was kept on the Shrine of St. 
Edward, and always shown to pilgrims. It was 
believed to be the impression of the Saviour’s 
Foot, made at the time of the Ascension. 

4. A Piece of the true Cross , set in gold and 
precious jewels, was given by Edward I., who 
brought it from a monastery in Wales. 

1 From Matthew Paris, the chronicler, who was present 
and ordered by the King to write an account of the 
ceremony. 
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5. A Thorn from the Saviour's Crown , supposed 
to have been given by King Sebert. 

6. St. Edward's Ring was a heavy gold one, 
set with a large sapphire. After the Pope had 
formally canonised Westminsters Saint, King 
Henry II., with Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, solemnly translated the Saints coffin 
to a more beautiful Shrine. This was on Octo¬ 
ber 13, 1163, the first day on which they could 
call Edward the Confessor by his new title. To 
make quite sure that his body was there, they 
opened his coffin, and found St Edward’s body to 
be well preserved. Abbot Laurentius drew the 
“ Ring of St. John ” from the Saint’s finger, add¬ 
ing it to the Relics, which were so treasured by 
the Monks. All over the Abbey there are many 
references to the legendary story connected with 
this ring, in sculpture and in pictures, and even 
on the tiles in the Chapter House. This is the 
story which the Monks loved to tell, and which 
made the ring so precious: 

“ King Edward, when out walking alone, met a 
poor pilgrim, who asked him for money. The 
King was vexed, for he had nothing to give him; 
he paused, and wondered how he could help the 
poor man. Then he looked at the precious ring 
on his finger ... it was large, royal, and beauti¬ 
ful. To the pilgrim the King gives it, saying that 
he does so for the love of St. John, his dear lord.” 
The pilgrim takes it with joy, and thanks him 
“ gently ”—and vanishes. 

One day in the year 1065 two pilgrims from 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, were making their way to 
Jerusalem from the Mediterranean coast. They 
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were very weary, as pilgrims so often are; suddenly 
“ an old man, white and hoary, brighter than the 
sun at midday,” greets them. They talk, and ask 
him where they can spend the night. The old 
man, as he takes them to an inn, explains that he 
is St. John the Evangelist, and he bears a special 
love for their king. Then he gives them a beautiful 
gold ring, set with a large sapphire, and asks the 
pilgrims to return it to their king, with this mes¬ 
sage : “ Let King Edward know well, to me he 
shall come before six months, and, since he resem¬ 
bles me, in Paradise shall we be together.” 

The pilgrims return to England, when they 
faithfully discharge their trust, and hand over the 
ring to King Edward with St. John’s message. 

The Abbot Litlyngton, writing to Richard II. 
about 1386, explains that through “age and 
feblesse” he could not come “en propre persone ” 
and bring “ Le noble relik lanel seint Edward” 
(St. Edward’s ring). This is from a now mutilated 
letter in Norman French. 1 

St. Edward’s ring was stolen, with the other 
Relics, during the Commonwealth, and it has never 
been heard of again. 

III. Windows. —The six Lights over the North 
Entrance and the one Light adjoining were given in 
i860 by the relatives and the comrades of Lieut.- 
General Sir James Outram, the Bayard of India, in 
memory of seven officers who served under him in 
the Indian Mutiny and were killed at Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, and at Fort Rohya in the Oude. Five 
of these officers had also served with distinction 
in the Crimean War. Six warriors of the Old 

1 See Monks of Westminster , p. 86, by E. H. Pearce. 1916. 
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Testament are depicted, and battle scenes in the 
seventh one to Colonel Hope. A slab under the 
doormats (inside) gives further information. 

The Rose Window in the South Transept was given 
by public subscription in 1902, in memory of the 
first Duke of Westminster. It is the largest rose 
window in England. This and the next window 
are the beautiful work of Burlison and Grylls, 
who also did the Chaucer Window. 

St. Edward's Window is in the Poet’s Corner; 
it was the gift in 1903 of two well-known and re¬ 
spected citizens of Westminster, the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Hora. 

The Queen's Westminster Rifles ’ Window in St. 
Benedict’s Chapel was given in 1924: “To the 
Glory of God, and in memory of the Officers, Non¬ 
commissioned Officers, and private Riflemen, who 
died in the Great War, 1914-1918.” It was 
designed and carried out by James Powell and Son. 
The regiment served in thirty-three areas, includ¬ 
ing Flanders, France, Salonica and Jerusalem. 
In the two lower “lights” are pictures of the 
shell-ruined Cathedral of Ypres and the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. The figures 
of St. George and of the great Crusader, King 
Richard I., are above. 

The British Prisoners' Window is in the North 
Choir Aisle. It bears this inscription: “In 
memory of British Prisoners who died in Ger¬ 
many, 1914-1917. A tribute from the American 
Ambassador.” 

The Civil Engineers' Window is far down on the 
north side of the Nave; it is of quite a different 
style and is sometimes called the “ Yellow 
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Window,” on account of its colouring. It was a 
gift from grateful men in the engineering trade, 
and from friends, to commemorate two great 
pioneers of steam and civil engineering: 

Richard Trevithick, b. 1771, d. 1833, “the 
Father of the locomotive engine,” and one of 
the greatest inventors that ever lived. He 
died penniless, and was buried at the expense 
of his fellow workmen. 

Marc Isambard Brunei, b. 1769, knighted 
1841, d. 1849, the engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel. 

The Royal Army Medical Corps Window , in line 
with the Unknown Warrior's grave, is “ In memory 
of 743 Officers and 6,130 Warrant Officers, Non¬ 
commissioned Officers and Men who fell in the 
Great War, and whose names are enrolled in a 
golden book placed in the Chapter House.” 

The Royal Air Force Window is on the South 
side of the Nave, also in line with the Unknown 
Warrior’s grave. It was given by Mrs. Louis 
Bennett, of West Virginia, in memory of her son, 
a Pilot, and of all the Officers and Men in the 
“ British Flying Squadron ” who fell in the War, 
1914-1918. The Holy Angels form the subject, 
which is admirably carried out by Messrs. Burlison 
and Grylls. 

The Young Men's Christian Association Window , 
a little further down, is a fine window presented 
by an anonymous donor: “ To the Glory of God 
and in memory of the Service rendered through 
the Young Men’s Christian Association during the 
Great War, and of George Williams, its Founder.” 

The Lady Augusta Stanley Window is in the 
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south-east side of the Chapel of Henry VII. It 
was given in 1876 by Dean Stanley in memory of 
his beloved wife, the Lady Augusta, who was a 
descendant of the famous Scotch family of Robert 
Bruce. In the upper “ lights ” are scenes from 
the stories of the Bruce family, starting in the 
eastern corner with the great Robert beside a large 
fire, watching the spider at work. Below are the 
six works of charity in which Lady Augusta was 
keenly interested. It is the only window in the 
Abbey dedicated to a woman. 

IV. Various. — A Bronze Portrait Medallion , by 
Torrigiani, of Sir Thomas Lovell, d. 1524, who 
was the executor of the wills of Henry VII. and 
of the Lady Margaret. Sir Thomas was a great 
lover of art, and took much interest in all 
Torrigiani’s work in the Abbey. This medallion 
was originally over the gateway of Sir Thomas’s 
home, which he built, East Harling Hall, in 
Norfolk. It was given in 1906 to the Dean and 
Chapter by the art connoisseur and collector, Sir 
John C. Robinson (d. 1913), who wished it to be 
placed, where it now is, by the Lady Margaret’s 
Tomb, because Sir Thomas asked the famous 
Florentine artist to execute the designs of a 
Flemish artist for that tomb, and he himself 
superintended the work and subscribed largely to 
the cost, which amounted to £4,000. 

Altar Books were given in 1911 to commemorate 
the coronation of their Majesties, King George V. 
and Queen Mary, by the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; these four books are very hand¬ 
somely bound in crimson and gold and are in 
daily use. 


6 
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The Church Plate .—A well-known authority 1 
calls the following pieces of plate “ a great group,” 
because they are such beautiful specimens of the 
later seventeenth-century repoussd work. Every 
piece was presented at about the time it was made, 
and all are in silver gilt. 

A pair of chalices with patens, 1672. 

A pair of flagons, 1684. 

Two alms-dishes, 1684. 

Two large altar candlesticks, 1691. 

A short time ago an old letter, dated 1690, was 
found in the Abbey Library, telling how “ dear old 
faithful Sarah had died, and that she had left £60 
of her savings [a large sum in those days] on trust 
to her mistress, Mrs. Knipe, 2 and to Dr. Pelling, 3 
for the buying of candlesticks for the High Altar in 
the Abbey.” On the base of each pedestal “ Sarah 
Hughes” is engraved, but that name conveyed 
nothing until this letter revealed the secret. One 
can never look at those magnificent candlesticks 
on the High Altar without pride and gratitude for 
that dear “ working woman,” Sarah Hughes, whose 
faithful and loving service to the Great Master 
evidently made her the loved and respected servant 
in that home in the Abbey precincts over two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

The Silver Gilt Cross —on the High Altar— 
was given by the late Lord Rosebery to com¬ 
memorate the marriage of his daughter, the Lady 
Margaret Primrose, to Lord Crewe in 1899. It 

1 W. W. Watts, in Old English Silver . 

2 The wife of a College Master, who succeeded Dr. 
Busby as the “ Head.” 

3 One of the Canons. 
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was designed and made at great cost to match 
Sarah’s candlesticks. 

The oldest piece of plate which the Abbey pos¬ 
sesses is a Chalice and Paten dated 1571. This 
was given in memory of a brave young Oxford 
Undergraduate, Lieutenant Cyril Dupe, who was 
killed at St. Quentin in the Great War. His mother 
presented this in 1919; it has had a remarkable 
history, having lain in the bed of the River Isis 
for many years, and the conjecture is that it 
belonged to a set in one of the Oxford Colleges. 

St. Edward's Altar has of late received several 
beautiful gifts. 

T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of York on 
their marriage in 1923 gave a pair of silver 
seventeenth-century Italian candlesticks. 

The Order of Crusaders gave a pair of standard 
candlesticks of sheeted silver in the following year. 

On July 3, 1925, the Girls’ Friendly Society 
presented as their Jubilee Thank-offering a 
Chalice and Paten in hand-wrought and chiselled 
silver, and champleve enamel coats of arms and 
figure of St. Edward in 18 ct. gold. 

Admiral Sir Arthur Moore gave an equally 
beautiful silver Chalice , hand-chiselled and jewelled, 
with panels from the life of St. Edward and the 
badges of the English Kings. 

Just recently an exquisite miniature Chalice 
and Paten have been given to St. Faith’s Chapel 
in memory of Sir Robert Hudson, d. 1928, late 
Treasurer of the Abbey, by Lady Hudson. 

All these are the beautiful designs and workman¬ 
ship of Mr. Omar Ramsden, showing that modern 
art is quite equal to the medieval art. 
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Alms-dishes .—In the last ten years five 
extremely beautiful silver gilt alms-dishes have 
been added to the Abbey’s number: 

One from Colonel Sir Wyndham Murray, 
K.C.B., Gentleman Usher of the Scarlet Rod, 
to commemorate the second Installation of the 
Knights of the Bath, May 18, 1920. 

Four from the Citizens of Westminster, in 
grateful memory of Bishop Herbert E. Ryle, 
Dean of Westminster, from 1911-1925. These 
four dishes are also from Mr. Ramsden’s Studio. 

The Processional Crosses .—The Abbey possesses 
two of remarkable beauty and associations which 
add much to their significance when they are 
used in the stately Processions. 

The smaller Cross , of very fine Eastern workman¬ 
ship in gold, was given by the late The Ras 
Makunen, Envoy of the King of Abyssinia, as a 
thank-offering for the recovery of King Edward 
VII. at the time of his Coronation, August, 
1902. 

The larger Cross was presented on Christmas 
Eve, 1922, by Colonel W. W. Wood with these 
words: 

“ It is my privilege, as Chief of Staff to the 
Honourable Rodman Wanamaker, C.V.O., to 
offer to the Dean and Chapter of this the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, this Proces¬ 
sional Cross, the gift of my Chief, For the 
Glory of God, and as a Symbol of the Anglo- 
American Entente. Mr. Rodman Wanamaker 
counts it an honour to be allowed to add to 
the numberless treasures that are already en¬ 
shrined in this age-old Abbey, the Religious 
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Centre of the British Empire, and trusts that this 
Cross will ever prove an emblem of that friend¬ 
ship among English-speaking Races, which he 
has so much at heart.” 

Dean Ryle then placed the Cross on the Altar, 
saying: “ In the faith of Jesus Christ, we dedicate 
this Cross to the Glory of God, and as a 
pledge of Brotherhood among English-speaking 
Peoples. ...” 

The principal materials used in making this 
Cross and its staff are precious metals and ivory, 
enriched by a hundred and seventy-five sapphires 
and enamel. No wood has been used. It is a 
magnificent emblem of our Faith. 

The Three Banners were given by: The Church 
Lads’ Brigade, on their thirtieth anniversary, 
November 9, 1921; the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
on their jubilee, November 4, 1922 ; the Mothers’ 
Union, on their jubilee, July 22, 1926. 

These three banners are a real triumph of the 
skilled work from the Royal School of Art 
Needlework. They are the gifts from, literally, 
thousands of people belonging to those three great 
Church Societies. 

The Church Lads’ Brigade originated the 
delightful idea of having this as a war memorial, 
which the late Dean Ryle so heartily encouraged. 
The chief feature of the C.L.B. banner is the figure 
of its patron saint, St. Martin, in the act of 
dividing his cloak with the beggar, according to 
the old legend. The banner is the design of the 
Rev. E. E. Dorling, a well-known authority on 
ecclesiastical art, who has incorporated the coats 
of arms of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
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with those of the Abbey, placing St. Martin’s 
Cross in the centre, which is the badge of the 
C.L.B. The banner was provided by the gift of a 
penny from every member of the C.L.B. 

On that November afternoon the Abbey was 
filled to overflowing with past and present members 
of the Brigade. How thrilling that Service was, 
and how T inspiring it was when that splendid 
banner was laid on the High Altar and there 
dedicated: 

“In the Faith of Jesus Christ, to the Glory of 
God, and in memory of those twenty thousand 
members of the Church Lads’ Brigade who gave 
their lives for King and Country in the Great 
War!” Then, in the tense silence, the Banner 
Escort presented arms and the Brigade Prayer 
rolled out in a grand diapason. 

It was a moment of poignant memories for some 
of those who stood there with their lads, praying that 
old prayer in those splendid Aisles. Memories came 
back of the makeshift cold drill-halls with some tiny 
platoons struggling into life, or of the evening 
prayers at camps by the sea-shore or on green 
hills when raw recruits were learning the true 
spirit of the C.L.B. To some it also recalled those 
first years of the Brigade’s life, when a route 
march would be received with jeers and sundry 
missiles, the lads facing the taunts bravely; or 
how they carried the lessons of the C.L.B. into 
pits and factories, into shop and office, and often 
into their own homes, where God was rejected. 
Oh, the pluck and the loyalty of those splendid 
fellows, and now they were praying together 
their fine prayer in this Shrine of the British 
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Empire, which was honouring them in a wonderful 
way! 

Over a million lads have passed through the 
ranks of the C.L.B. One magnificent record of 
their war service will always bear testimony that 
the thirty years 1 life of the C.L.B. has not been in 
vain, in spite of much opposition, tremendous 
struggles, and of many failures. The lads won 
twenty-one V.C.s and over a thousand other 
military honours. At that memorable service the 
C.L.B. not only dedicated its banner, but itself 
afresh to “ Fight the good fight with all its might.” 

The Girls' Friendly Society's banner represents the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, wath the Holy Child, as the 
highest type of womanhood. On either side are 
the figures of St. Peter and St. Edward. The lily 
in her hand, and the pot of lilies, are the emblems 
of purity, the crowm of womanhood. This most 
beautiful banner, so wonderfully rich in colouring, 
was dedicated at a special Service by the Dean: 

“In memory of our Brothers w ; ho gave their 
lives on sea, on land, and in the air, for God, 
King, and Country, during the Great War.” 

When this banner is taken in Procession, I 
always love to think for what G.F.S. stands, 
namely: “To unite for the Glory of God, in one 
Fellowship of Prayer and Service, the Girls and 
the Women of the Empire, to uphold Purity in 
thought, word and deed.” 

The Mothers' Union banner was also designed 
by the famous Artist, Mr. Ninian Comper. The 
subject is the story of St. Peter receiving the 
commission from the Saviour, “ Feed My Sheep.” 
This banner was dedicated at a truly wonderful 
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Service on a hot July day. There was an enor¬ 
mously long procession, made up of M.U. Mem¬ 
bers wearing blue veils and grey dresses and 
white sashes across their shoulders, with the names 
of the countries their wearers represented. Every 
Diocese all over the world where the M.U. is at 
work sent two Delegates, and each pair were 
preceded by their respective banners. This 
unique procession passed all around the Abbey 
headed by the full choir singing Hymns. The 
Abbey has never held so many mothers of all 
nationalities and of all classes as were gathered 
there on that July day ! 

That banner was “ offered by the Members of 
the Mothers’ Union as an act of gratitude for the 
many mercies bestowed by Almighty God during 
the previous half-century.” It has on the reverse 
side the celebrated message of H.M. the King: 
“ The foundations of National Glory are set in the 
Homes of the People; they will only remain 
unshaken while the Family life of our Race and 
Nation is strong, simple and pure.*” 

A Cheque for £10,100 to the Dean and 
Chapter for the Abbey Restoration Fund was 
given on July 13, 1923, by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, their Relatives and their Friends. 
This munificent gift to the Abbey, commemorating 
that magnificent Corps of skilled and unselfish 
men, seems an appropriate gift to end with, for 
cannot we each contribute a mite, if not more, 
towards that necessary fund for the upkeep of 
the Collegiate Church of St. Peter in West¬ 
minster ? 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR’S GRAVE 
(By the Revet. David Railton , C.F., M.C.) 

“ It was a great idea—in fact, an inspiration,” 
said a working-man to me on the day 1 we laid the 
Unknown Warrior to rest in the historic Abbey of 
Westminster. 

That idea came to me, I know not how, in the 
early part of 1916, after returning from the line at 
dusk to a billet in front of Erkingham, near 
Armentieres. At the back of that billet was a 
small garden, and in the garden, only about six 
paces from the house, there was a grave. At 
the head of the grave there stood a white cross of 
white wood, on which was written in deep black 
pencilled letters, “An Unknown British Soldier,” 
and in brackets underneath, “ Of the Black 
Watch.” How that grave caused me to think! 
I love every inch of Scotland. How I wondered ! 
How I longed to see his folk ! But who was he, 
and who were they ? Was he just a laddie—newly 
joined—the only son of a shepherd from the far¬ 
away Highlands ? Was he a citizen of “ Auld 
Reekie,” or was he one of the grand Old Con- 
temptibles ? So I thought, and wrestled in 
thought. What can I do to ease the pain of 
father, mother, wife or sweetheart ? Quietly there 
came out of this mist of thought an answer clear 

1 November 11, 1920. 
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and strong, “ Let this body, this symbol of him, 
be carried reverently over the sea to his native 
land.” I was happy for about ten minutes, then I 
woke up to the fact that “ there is a war on,” 
and had to dismiss my thoughts. I told nobody, 
but I never could forget the impression that 
nameless grave made on my mind. Later on I 
nearly wrote to Sir Douglas Haig to ask if the 
body of an “ unknown ” comrade might be sent 
home. But it was obvious that even had such a 
request been granted, it would have no personal 
meaning for those whose relatives fell after that 
date. So I held my peace, with little hope. 

In 1919 I returned to Folkestone. The mind of 
the world was then in a fever. Who of the great 
men would be likely to heed the request of an 
ordinary padre at such a time ? They were all 
busy. A failure to get the idea accepted might be 
final. 

Time went on. I spoke to my wife and to a 
friend about my idea of writing to ‘‘one in 
authority”; they realised the extreme difficulty 
of choosing the right man. In August, 1920, my 
wife said, “ Now or never.” So I wrote to Bishop 
Ryle, then the Dean of Westminster, asking him if 
he would consider the possibility of burying in the 
Abbey the body of one of our unknown comrades. 

I also made bold to suggest that a real “war” 
flag in my possession be used at such a burial, 
rather than a new flag of no service experience. 
Three days later the Dean replied : “ I am perhaps 
not altogether in a position to give you a final 
decision on either of your two suggestions. But 
they make a strong appeal to me. On first con- 
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sideration of them I find myself warmly inclined 
to favour them. ... If I could obtain the War 
Office permission, I think I could carry out the 
rest of the proposal—the interment, etc. . . . 
However, I must not move, or talk, too fast. The 
idea shall germinate.” 

Weeks went by, there was no further news, and 
we began to despair, when this letter arrived : 

The Deanery, 
Westminster, S.W. i. 

Dear Mr. Railton, 

The idea which you suggested to me in 
August I have kept steadily in view ever since. I 
have been occupied actively upon it for the last 
two or three weeks. It has necessitated com¬ 
munications with War Office, Prime Minister, 
Cabinet, and Buckingham Palace. The announce¬ 
ment which the Prime Minister will, or intends to, 
make this afternoon will show how far the Govern¬ 
ment is ready to co-operate. 

Once more I express my warm acknowledg¬ 
ment and thanks for your letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

Herbert E. Ryle, 

Bp. 

October 19, 1920. 

It is therefore to that great Dean—since passed 
to his rest—that we owe the carrying out of my 
idea. He was a wonderful man, able by his 
personal charm to overcome difficulties, and 
without his consent and persistent determination 
the shrine of the Unknown Warrior could never 
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have been placed in the Abbey. How wonderfully 
the Dean worked at every detail! At his suggestion 
French soil was brought in one hundred sandbags 
with which to fill in the grave. He it was who 
chose the five great maxims of truth engraved on 
the Belgian marble slab which covers the tomb. 

The Dean agreed to accept my Union Jack, “ the 
padre s flag,” for use at the burial of the Unknown 
Warrior; the only request he did not see his way 
to grant was the suggestion that the tomb should 
be called that of the “ Unknown Comrade,” which 
I felt would include every man who died for his 
country; also it seemed a more homely and friendly 
title. 

After the burial of the “ Unknown Warrior,” 
in the presence of the King and Queen, the Prime 
Minister, the Cabinet, the Admirals, the Field- 
Marshals and Air-Marshals and a vast concourse 
of people, the flag rested for twelve months at the 
foot of the grave, with the King’s wreath on it. 
At the Armistice Service in 1921 I presented the 
flag to Earl Haig, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Henry Jackson, and to Vice-Air-Marshal Sir 
John Salmond, as representing the Services. Earl 
Haig then gave it to the Dean and Chapter “ for 
safe custody.” It was placed on the High Altar 
and dedicated by the Dean “ to the glory of God 
and in perpetual memory of all who gave their 
lives fighting, by land and sea and air, for their 
King, for Great Britain and Ireland, and for the 
Dominions beyond the seas.” After the two 
minutes’ silence the flag was taken in procession 
from the High Altar to the Unknown Warrior’s 
grave and placed in its present position by a squad 
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of men from the 141st Infantry Brigade. In the 
war days the padre’s flag had actually been used 
with that Brigade, as well as in many others. 
That Union Jack, with its three symbols of the 
Christian faith, was constantly used at Holy 
Communion to cover the box, or stone, or table, 
and even the ground that formed our altar. 
It was used at church parades and ceremonial 
parades. It was the covering, often the only 
covering, of the warriors as their bodies were laid 
hastily to rest, sometimes in the dead of night, 
sometimes at dawn. Therefore it is no new bit of 
bunting, bought for the occasion, but a symbol of 
our country’s faith and honour, pregnant with 
deep and sacred memories. 

The Shrine of the Unknown Warrior is meant 
to be a place of prayer, therefore you are asked to 
pray as you stand by it, or when you go into the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross just beyond. We need 
to pray for all who took part in the Great War, 
for all those who still suffer from its effects, and 
there are many of all sorts and conditions. Pray 
also that you may be given wisdom and strength 
to help in building up the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. Then this Unknown Warrior’s grave will 
become no mere “emotional anchorage,” 1 but a 
Shrine of the Child of God, who is a representative 
of all who fell in the Great War, known or 
unknown, and a shrine of the ideal soldier of 
Christ, who, like St. George, our Patron Saint of 
England, fearlessly conquers sin and evil, and with 
love and honour serves God and mankind. 

Last, and not least, you are asked to try bravely 
1 Quoted from In Search of Scotland, by H. V. Morion. 
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to rise in mind to the heights of those truths that 
are expressed on the Unknown Warrior’s Grave. 

Above his head is written : “ The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” 

Beneath his feet: “ In Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 

On his right side : “ Greater love hath no man 
than this.” 

On his left side: “Unknown and yet well 
known. Dying, and behold we live.” 
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